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THE GREAT COMSTOCK CONSOLIDATION. 


A prediction made many months ago in these columns seems to be on 
the point of fulfillment. It is announced that the Consolidated Virginia, 
California, Ophir, Best & Belcher, Gould & Curry, Mexican, Savage, and 
some other Comstock mines, are to be united in one mammoth corpora- 
tion, and it is suggestively added, ‘‘ with the view of creating a market 
on the Atlantic as well as the Pacific Coast.” 

It is almost universally believed by those outsiders who have opportu- 
nity for obtaining knowledge of the ‘‘ bonanza mines,” that the great ore 
chimney, which for several years has produced the marvelous profits 
with which every man, woman, and child in this country is familiar, is 
near its exhaustion. Of course, the managers of the companies, the ring 
which has stock to sell, will aot openly admit any thing of the kind, but 
we believe, nevertheless, the facts justify the general belief referred to. 
It has long been expected that when the exhaustion of the bonanza was 
near at hand, a great effort would be made to unload the stock on the 
Eastern and the English public. That time seems to have arrived, and 
the effort assumes a more systematic form, though for some time past a 
very large interest in the Consolidated Virginia and California mines has 
been held in the East. Should this combination be effected, it would 
shortly be followed by a cessation of dividends, for the profits of the good 
mines would be absorbed in keeping the others open. 

The California speculators, recognizing the fact months ago that the 
limits of the great pocket had been reached in the Consolidated Virginia, 
commenced a series of ‘‘ bear” attacks on the stocks of the whole list of 
mines, and though from time to time the “bulls” got the best of them, 
the general movement has been down, down, down, till now 
they consider these stocks so low as to leave no margin for 
a heavy operation, and they are consequently turning their 
attention to other fields—the Black Hills, Colorado, and Montana—where 
they have purchased or are negotiating for the largest and most valuable 
mines. These new mines are intended to take the place of those on the 
Comstock, and supply the craving for stock speculation or gambling 
which has taken possession of the people of the Pacific Coast. 

Since the two bonanza mines have alone kept up the reputation of the 
Comstock for some years past, and enabled the great majority of the 
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other mines to collect the assessments which they make with unfailing 
regularity, it becomes a question of great interest whether, after the 
stoppage of dividends—which time has almost-arrived for the Con! 
solidated Virginia, and will follow in due course to the other companies— 
the other mines will be able to collect their assessments, and if not, what 
will become of them? No doubt there will be a very heavy decline in these 
stocks till the majority of them will have a merely nominal value, and 
with the drying up of this great source of income, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose an astonishing reduction in managing expenses will be found practi- 
cable, and even the miners’ union will have to give way and wages come 
to a level with those paid in other districts. 
believe, not the immediate, but still the not very distant future, and it 
will be well for prudent investors in the East to consider, and perhaps be 
guided by the acts—not the words—of the shrewd and more experienced 
California operators, who are unloading Comstocks and buying Colorado 
Montana, and Dakota mines. 


These remarks portray, we 





THE INSTITUTE MEETING. 


CHATTANOOGA, May 26, 1878. 
The meeting has been very successful socially and professionally, in 





every respect but one, namely, the members have been so much occupied 
with excursions that little time has been given for the work of the read- 
ing and discussion of papers. 
only, the following being the exceptions : 


Most of the papers have been read by title 


T. StERRY Hunt, ‘‘On the Brown Hematite Ore Deposits of the Great 


Valley ;” W. E. C. Coxg, ‘‘ On an Experiment with the Wheeler Process of 
‘Tron-clad’ 
Mine, N. C. 
E. SWEET, ‘‘On a New Steam-Engine Indicator ;” W. P. BLAKE, ‘ On Zir 
cons in the Magnetites of the Unaka Mountains ;” J. A. HERRICK, ‘‘ Ime 
provements in the Appliance for Venting Molten Steel or Iron from a 
Casting-Ladle or Shoe.” 


Steel’ R. W. Raymonp, ‘On the Jenks Corundum 
;’ J. A. CHurcH, ‘‘On the Heat in the Comstock Mines ;” J. 


The papers read by title were the following : 


J. A. CourcH—“ The Mode of Combustion in Blast-Furnace Hearths.” 

P. BaRNES—‘‘ Memorandum relating to the Construction Account of the Rail 

ittsburg, 1874-5.” 

C. ConsTABLE—“‘ Blast-Furnace Experience at Rockwood, Tenn.” 

R. Nertson CLARK—‘‘ The Humboldt-Pocahontas Vein, Rosita, Col.” 

T. EeLeston—“ Thin Sheets of Metal.” 

H. Firmstone—‘“ Note on a Deposit of Cadmia in a Coke Furnace.” 

The following persons were elected as members and associates : 

MEMBERS. 
Truman H. Aldrich, Montavallo, Shelby County, Ala. 
S. W. Baldwin, Yonkers, N. Y. 
J.C. Bayles, New York —. 
James Bowron, South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
Thomas M. a Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gaylord B. Clark, Mobile, Ala. 
Erastus Corning, Albany, N. Y. 
Edward Dowd, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
James M. Duncan, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charles M. Dupuy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Goodnow, Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry C. Freeman, Alto Pass, Ill. 
John H. Hillman, Tennessee Rolling Mill, Ky. 
Thomas T. Hillman, Tennessee Rolling Mill, Ky. 
B. F. Jones, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Robert Kyle, Atlanta, Ga. 
George Lauder, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Frank Laughlin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Selden E. Marvin, Troy, N. Y. 
Dwight P. Montigue, Chattan , Tenn. 
Henry B. Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stephen P. Sharpless, Boston, Mass. 
F. E Stone, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Adolph Thies, Bowden, Carroll County, Tenn. 
Willard Warner, Tecumseh, Ala. 
Amos G. West, Cedartown, Polk County, Ala. 
Carl Zogbaum, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASSOCIATES. 

Joseph M. Alexander, Jacksonville, Ala. 
George H. Frost, Chicago, Tl. 
Samuel B. Lowe, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. P. Rathbun, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Oliver P. Scaife, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The following persons were elected to office, according to the report of 


the scrutineers: 


President—EckKLey B. Coxe, Drifton, Pa.; Vice-Presidents—J. F. BLANDY, 
Mechanicsville, N. J., W1LLIAM MeEtcaLr, Pittsburg, Pa., R. H. THURSTON, 
Hoboken, N. J.; Managers—GEORGE AsMus, New York City, B. W. Frazier, 
Bethlehem, Pa., WILLIAM B. Porrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Preasurer—THEODORE D. 
RaND, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary—THomMas M. Drown, Easton, Pa. 


[The above unfinished letter is the latest received from Mr. RaYMOND, 
except the news of his arrival, seriously ill, at his home in Brooklyn, 
where he now lies, very weak, but improving daily. We trust our readers 
will not have long to wait for his account of the excursions of the Chatta- 
nooga meeting. ] 





A PREVENTIVE FOR MINING LITIGATION. 





Even the most limited acquaintance with mining matters is sufficient to 
convince any one that litigation is probably the most fruitful cause of loss 
in vein mining. It seems, indeed, as if it were almost impossible for any 
profitable gold or silver mine to escape the blight of a lawsuit, and cer- 
tainly no greater blessing could be brought to mining interests generally 
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than the enactment of a law that would make it impossible to misinter- 
pret the limits of mining ‘claims. The questions, ‘‘ What is a vein?” 
‘What are the limits of mining claims?” are at the bottom of the law- 
suits which have ruined so many good mines. 

The first of these questions has been so enlarged by the Eureka-Rich- 
mond decision that an equally perplexing question is now likely to arise 
in the form of ‘“‘What is not a vein?’ And, no doubt, efforts will be 
made to show that any mineral-bearing belt may be thus classed. What 
the limits of a lode are will probably become more and more obscure as 
our knowledge of the ramifications of the ore becomes more and more 
perfect, until, in a system of fissures such as those in the vicinity of Cen- 
tral Colorado, where the ore is disseminated in the altered country rock, 
it will be impossible to determine which location should hold a number of 
intersecting veins. 

We believe it is absolutely impossible to so define the meaning of the 
term ‘lode ” or ‘‘ vein” as to prevent these endless litigations, and even 
the rights which are acquired by a patent are very uncertain by reason of 
our ignorance at times of what constitutes the outcrop or ‘“ apex” of a 
vein. With the experience of countless lawsuits before us, it seems 
almost incredible that laws which make such a state of things possible 
should not have been changed long ago, and especially when the remedy 
is so simple and so apparent as it is. 

Had our laws been based on the old Spanish mining code, with such modifi- 
cations only as were necessary from the fact that under the Spanish law 
all minerals belong to the crown, no conflict in titles could possibly have 
occurred. There seems in fact no way of preventing conflicts of this 
kind, except by making the boundaries of a claim the limits in every di- 
rection to whicha mineral deposit may be followed. It will necessarily 
follow from this that the area taken up must be larger than at present. 

We would suggest 1500900 feet (500300 meters) as a sufficient area. 
The corners should be marked with permanent stone monuments, and the 
patentee would be entitled to all the minerals found within the lines, to 
any depth, but could not follow them beyond the same limits. He should 
be obliged to do a certain amount of bona-fide work on his claim every 
year or every six months, in default of which his rights would cease, and 
any one else could reénter the claim. The anomaly of local laws and 
customs in every district should be abolished, and this one simple 
and comprehensive law govern in all cases. Of course, it 
would be impossible to change established locations, but claims located 
subsequent to the passage of the law, and especially all new mining dis- 
tricts, should be governed by it. It would be impossible to have any con- 
flict of title, and this most fruitful source of misfortune in mining enter- 
prises would cease. It would then be of no consequence what meaning 
should be applied to the term vein or lode, nor would the difficult prob- 
lem of which lode holds, at intersections and unions of veins, the united 
vein, any longer trouble anxious mine owners. The problem would be as 
simple as determining the ownership of a town lot. and the change, though 
it might be objected to by the lawyers, would be a blessing to miners and 
mine owners. 













COLORADO AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 


We are so frequently asked for advice upon the question of emigrating 
to Colorado, that probably the simplest and most generally useful way of 
giving it will be through the columns of the JOURNAL. 

Colorado is to-day the most prosperous State in the Union ; and it natu- 
rally loses none of its attractiveness by its distance from the homes of 
those who think of going there. Yetas “all is not gold that glistens,’ 
so will Colorado not fulfill the golden expectations of many who go there. 

Colorado, like all newly-settled countries, is a home for workingmen. 
The man who goes there with the intention of working in the mines finds 
ready employment at exceedingly good wages, from $2 to $2.50 a day being 
the usual rateof wages in the mining districts. 

More ambitious men can take contracts for driving drifts or sinking 
shafts in the mines, or prospect on their own account. There are number- 
less shafts and drifts not worked, but in which a man can make wages; 
and in which he can work out a few cords of ore without objec- 
tion on the part of the owners. In a word, any man able 
and willing to work can make good wages. It is far different 
with professional men and others seeking employment. There is little or 
nothing for them to do. If they have means, no doubt they can find 
many excellent opportunities to invest in mines, and they not unfrequently 
make large fortunes : but a young man who goes to Colorado with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining a clerkship, employment as a civil or mining en- 
gineer, or €ven as an assayer or surveyor, is more than likely to meet 
with disappointment. Our miners who are earning 80 cents to $1 a day 
in New Jersey, and who, on account of short time, do little better in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, would gain by going to Colorado ; but 
it is rock men who most readily find employment, the coal mining of the 
State being, as yet, but slightly developed. There are also several rail- 
roads building, and laborers are paid on them two dollars a day. During 
the summer months, there are plenty of gulches where wages—and some- 





times fortunes—can be made, washing for gold; so thatno man who is 
not afraid of hard, manual labor can fail to make a living, and generally 
he can make handsome wages. 

The climate is excellent, though the winter in some parts of the State is 
somewhat rigorous. 





IMPORTANT COAL AND IRON DEVELOPMENTS IN OHIO. 





We have been favored by the politeness of Prof. E. B. ANDREWS, of 
the State Geological Survey of Ohio, with a copy of a lately published 
report of geological investigations along the line of the Cleveland, Can- 
ton, Coshocton, and Straitsville Railway, which, from the interesting 
nature of the new and valuable discoveries recorded therein, has an im- 
portance beyond the interests of the company to which it was made. 

In a letter accompanying the report, Prof. ANDREWS makes the follow- 
ing reference to the subject: ‘‘ Youwill, by it, see that Ihave found 
some coal of rare heating and evaporative value ; also very large deposits 
of black band ore of excellent quality ; the latter in a new geological 
horizon.” 

The following extracts from the report will give a general idea of the 
industrial importance of the mineral wealth which the new road will 
develop : 


‘*TIn addition to the black band ores over coal seam No. 5, there are, in 
the vicinity of your railway, deposits of black band in the well-known 
horizon over coal No. 7. In vertical distance these two ore horizons are 
a little more than one hundred feet apart. In the hills east of Rogers- 
ville are the famous Wilhelmi and Burton mines, from which large 
quantities of black band ore have been taken. On the Burton hill the ore 
has a reported maximum thickness of 7 feet, and an average thickness of, 
perhaps, 314 to 4 feet. Onthe opposite hill is the Wilhelmi mine. A 
measurement made by myself in the mine near the spot from which the 
fine block sent to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia was taken 
showed the ore to be 5 feet 6 inches thick. With the black band there is 
sometimes a plate of calcareous ore, called ‘mountain ore.’ The black 
band ores in this region are of excellent quality, but in very limited areas. 
The Wilhelmi bank is about midway between the Marietta, Pittsburg, 
and Cleveland Railway and your road. No bodies of this ore have been 
opened between the Wilhelmi bank and your road, but I think I saw at 
some points unmistakable indications of decayed black band along lines 
of outcrop. All this ore could be made tributary to your line. 

‘* The wide extent of coal seam No. 6, on both sides of the road in Sugar 
Creek valley, combined with the remarkable quality of the coal in heating 
and evaporating power, constitutes an economic feature of the line which 
can not be overestimated. The coal is everywhere above valley drainage, 
and is accessible by adits in the hillsides to be opened at trifling cost. 

“The largest exhibition of coal on your line is to be found at its 
probable terminus at Buckingham, in the Upper Sunday Creek valley? in 
Perry County. This is in the extreme northeastern point of the well- 
known Hocking Valley coal field. and also the point nearest to Cleveland. 
Here are several thousands of acres of the Nelsonville or Straitsville coal 
seam, ranging from 10 to 18 feet in thickness, easily commanded by your 
proposed road. Nowhere in the whole field is the coal so thick, and 
nowhere, in my opinion, is its average quality so good. This coal of Upper 
Sunday Creek is destined to play a most conspicuous part in the future de- 
velopment of the great coal and iron industries of Ohio. 

** For iron ores I regard your road as peculiarly fortunate. I was pre- 
pared to expect, in the high hills lying east of your line, in the Upper 
Sugar Creek valley, valuable deposits, in limited areas, of the black band 
ores over coal seam No. 7; but when, in March last, on my first visit to 
this valley, I was able to authenticate vast bodies of blac!: band ore over 
coal seam No. 5—a horizon more than one hundred feet lowgr—I was 
both surprised and delighted. 

‘* This ore is most conveniently situated for working and transfer to the 
railroad.” 


A supplement to the report contains the following : 

**Since the foregoing was prepared, very considerable bodies of iron 
ore have been found in the neighborhood of Moxahala, near your pro- 
posed line of road, and only a short distance from where the great seaur 
of coal appears on Upper Sunday Creek. The ore is believed to be in the 
same horizon with the Iron Point ore, at Shawnee, now used by four 
blast furnaces. It is upon these more recently discovered ores that the 
furnace at Moxahala is now successfullyrunning. The geological position 
of thisore probably corresponds to that of the Tuscarawas black band over 
Coal No. 7. In some places the ore assumes a laminated structure, and 
contains a small percentage of bituminous matter, andis often called a 
black band. The ore is sometimes thoroughly oxidized, and yields in 
some analyses more than 50 per cent of metallic iron. Much ore is 
known to exist in the hills between Buckingham and Moxahala, but as 
yet no very careful investigations have been made of them.” 

Referring to analytical results of his examinations of these coals, 
Prof. ANDREWS has stated certain of them show a calorific power not only 
greater than that of the other famous coals, but greater than that of 
charcoal which is taken as the standard, and in evaporating power they 
are equally remarkable. While 1 pound of charcoal will evaporate 15 
pounds of water from 212°, two of the newly examined coals evaporate 
respectively 15:1 and 15°2 pounds, and of the other four investigated, all 
three evaporate more than 14 pounds, and the fourth converts 13°9 pounds 
of water into steam. 

The coal which heretofore gave the highest results is the famous You- 
ghiogheny coal of Pennsylvania, a standard coal, and one of the very 
best bituminous coals of the world. The Youghiogheny coal evaporates 
but 14°8 pounds. Two of the newly studied coals therefore, according to 
Prof. ANDREWS, surpass this standard coal in each of the particulars 
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dwelt upon. They have the objection, however, of containing more sul- 
phur (they average 1°412 per cent) than the standard coals with which 
they are compared—but not enough, Prof. ANDREWS thinks, to compro- 
mise them, except possibly in the blast furnace, and even there, he thinks, 
with proper management it will do little harm. He makes a pointed ref- 
erence to the well-known fact that the distribution of sulphur in coals is 
extremely unequal, implying that this will also be the case with these 
beds, and remarks that almost every furnace using bituminous coal often- 
times uses coal having a larger percentage of sulphur than these contain. 
The ** black band ores” observed were also, as above noticed, of exception- 
ally good quality, average samples of calcined ore showing an average of 
40°51 per cent of metallic iron, and an average of 0°030 per cent of phos- 
phorus. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Work DONE BY AND POWER REQUIRED FOR FIRE STREAMS, together with 
valuable Tables and Information relating to Hydraulics. By'GEoRGE A. ELLIS, 
Civil Engineer. Clark W. Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. Crown 


8vo, pp. 182. The Scientific Publishing Co., New Yor ,» Agents. Price in mus- 
lin, $1.50; morocco, $1.75. 


This little work, neatly published in pocket-book form, contains 
material of interest not merely to those operating water works and fire 
departments in large cities, as indicated by its title. All persons un- 
familiar with mathematics, and yet needing to make calculations in 
hydraulics, will find its concise statements of theory, and remarkably 
compact tables, very useful. To those interested in hydraulic mining of 
placers. the careful tables contained in this little book will prove of value 
in saving labor and calculation. Table 1 gives the theoretical discharge 
from circular orifices or nozzles from ,; to 213 inches diameter, with a 
head varying from 10 to 130 feet, and a velocity per second from 38°58 to 
139-08 feet. Table 3 gives the theoretical and actual discharges of given 
nozzles side by side. Table 4 is a table of United States gallons, corre- 
sponding to the contents of one foot in length of given pipes. Tables 5 
and 6, the friction losses in pounds in clean iron pipes, and hose of given 
diameters for every 100 feetin length. The remaining tables, twenty in 
number, are various details of work done by streams issuing through 
different nozzles and hose. The tables seem to be carefully worked out, 
and are based on experiments made by Chief Engineer A. P. LESHURE, of 
the Springfield Fire Department. They are connected by concise explana- 
tions of the principles of hydraulics involved, stated in clear language. 
The design of the work is most excellent, and its form is all that can be 
desired. We commend the little book to all those having need of tables 
of this description. J.C. F. R. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITORS ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL: Sirs: Your Western 
correspondent who contributes ‘‘ Mining News” to your JOURNAL, is so 
generally correct that I like to catch him when I can. In your number 
of date May 11th, he says: ‘The late Prof. Sheppard, the great peram- 
bulator of Missouri, is said to have first discovered the silver mine in Mad- 
ison County.” Now, 1! wish to assure your correspondent, yourselves and 
your many readers that ‘‘ late,” of all others, is the wrong adjective to ap- 
ply to Prof. Forrest Shepherd. He never was late in his life. But per- 
haps ‘‘ B.” means by it that the Professor is dead. If he will look around 
old Norwich or Collinsville, Conn., he will find him one of the livest men 
in those parts. The ancient Greeks gave as the best of wishes to their 
friends the prayer that ‘‘ late might they return to heaven.” So will all 
the multitude of friends of Prof. Shepherd pray that, for the first time, 
he may be “late” in his departure from a world he has done so much to 
explore. N. W. B. 

KINGSTON FURNACE, Mo., May 23, 1878. 








SOUTHERN COLORADO COAL AND COKE, 


The Southern Colorado Colliery and Coke Works, under the superin- 
tendency of GEORGE U. ENGLE, member of the Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, are now producing about two thousand tons of coal per month 
from their mine in the foot-hills of the Raton range of mountains, a few 
miles south of the town of El Moro. Of this output Professor HILL is 
using three cars per week, the Denver Gas Company one car daily, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway two cars daily, and the Pueblo Iron 
Company from two to three cars daily. Several cars per month are also 
shipped for domestic and other purposes. A shipment of about one hun- 
dred tons of screenings is made during the month to the blacksmiths of 
Colorado and Kansas, and the balance of about seven hundred tons, 
mostly screenings, is used at the fourteen coke ovens belonging to the 
same company. The coke ovens are producing three hundred and 
seventy-five tons of coke per month. Regular shipments are made via 
Cafion City and Colorado Springs to Harrison’s Reduction Works at Lead- 
ville, the Golden Smelting Works at Golden, and to J. H. Boyp, of Boul- 
der. Several hundred tons have also been shipped for trial to L. E. 
HOLDEN, proprietor of the Old Telegraph mine, and to the Utah Forward- 
ing Company, both of Salt Lake, and to the Richmond Mining Company, 
of Eureka, Nevada. 


The tests which have been made of this coke have been so satisfactory 





widely-known Connellsville coke in Colorado and has taken its place; it 
—_ the same coke in Utah and Nevada, and is successfully competing 
with it. 





THE LOWE PROCESS AT BALTIMORE—A GENUINE COMPETITION IN GAS- 
LIGHTING. 





The complete success of this system in a city of 350,000 population, 
marks an era not only in its own progress, but in the history of gas-light- 
ing as well. This will be the better appreciated if what it has accom- 
plished be stated briefly. A few months ago Baltimore was lighted by a 
monopoly, and very poorly lighted at that; for the statute required only 
12-candle power, and the companies naturally under such circumstances 
are not apt to break the law by excess. The price charged for this low 
quality was $3 per thousand. Consumers were charged a round price 
and profit upon connection pipes and compelled to pay a deposit on meters 
which was greater than their cost, and which furnished a large cash capi- 
tal for the company’s operations. The new organization (‘‘ The Con- 
sumers’ Mutual”) came forward, promising to build works, lay mains, 
put in services and meters free of cost to the citizens and furnish a supe- 
rior gas at $2. The people promised to support it. 

In January last, thenew works began operations, and have since regu- 
larly distributed a 22-candle gas. The old interest has raised its standard 
to 18candles. The new company already supplies about 5000 buildings 
and receives a handsome daily average of new subscriptions. Imme- 
diately on its starting the old company reduced its price to $1.50 per 
thousand, hoping thereby to hold its customers and compel its rival to 
make further concessions. In both objects, however, it failed, for the 
new company held to its original charge with the result already men- 
tioned and inspite of the temptation to save the extra 50 cents for these 
hard times, the people are steadily increasing their patronage. 

The result to the city of Baltimore is, that it is now one of the best 
lighted cities in the United States, getting from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
more light for 30 per cent to 50 per cent less money. The actual cash 
saved to consumers amounts to $2500 per day, without reckoning the 
economy growing out of the improved quality. The old company states 
that although deprived of so many consumers, it is still selling as much 
gas as formerly, which, if true, is a gratifying evidence of the fact often 
insisted on by us, that a reduction of price would largely stimulate con- 
sumption. We understand that the new company is entirely satisfied 
with the ability of the Lowe process to compete in every particular of 
quality and cost with the old method of distillation in retorts. 

The 8 generators which were guaranteed to produce 500,000 cubic feet 
daily, without forcing, yield 6000 each per hour, or over a million feet for 
the 24 hours. The cost in holder is below the sum promised, as the quality 
is considerably above, being uniformly maintained at 22 candles. The 
cost of distribution is much less than in the case of coal-gas, because there 
is little if any loss in transit by condensation. The drips show an insigni- 
ficant accumulation, while photometric tests four miles distant from the 
works betray no appreciable change of illuminating power. 

An eminent expert who has recently made analyses there reports that 
the most delicate methods failed ‘‘ to detect the faintest trace of carbonic 
acid, sulphur, or ammonia,” and pronounces it to be the purest gas that 
has ever come under his observation. 

On this aggregation of facts, we think the Lowe process has fully 
demonstrated the entire success of the water-gas principle, and is entitled 
to take permanent rank among the beneficent arts of civilization. There 
are other systems which utilize the hydrogen of steam and make good 
light, but they do not appear to show a genuine competitive energy, and 
therefore we specify the Lowe process. This began its operations some 
five years ago, with a distinctly avowed purpose of improving the quality 
and cheapening the price of gas-light, and this pledge it has handsomely 
kept. It has had to grapple with ignorance, conservatism, prejudice, 
political influence, and strong vested interests; but, despite them all, it has 
gone straight on, and is to-day in successful operation in a score of towns 
and cities, in every instance raising the candle-power and permanently 
reducing the price of gas. 

Some of the shrewder of the old companies are concluding that it is 
only a question of time with the antiquated retort system, and are adopt- 
ing the new one. If they will take one more and seemingly easy step, 
and send out a cheap fuel gas, such as Dr. MoorE’s recent report upon the 
Strong process proves they can do, they will deserve and surely receive 
an enthusiastic and profitable patronage. 


PURIFICATION OF PHOSPHORIC CAST-IRON. 





To the Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association : 


Str: A cheap and effectual method of wholly eliminating phosphorus 
from molten cast-iron is the important problem which has exercised 
iron and steel manufacturers ever since the great invention of Mr. 
BESSEMER, supplemented by my lesser but indispensable process of add- 
ing to Mr. BESSEuER’s decarbonized molten cast-iron a metallic contpound 
of iron, carbon, and manganese, commonly called spiegeleisen, or 
ferromanganese, has enabled railwdy companies to lay down steel rails 
and engineers to supply themselves with cheap steel, such steel being 
now made and sold at a lower price than the average cost per ton of 
wrought-iron for these purposes during the last fifty years. 

From the nature, however, of the Bessemer process, which leaves 
the phosphorus in the cast-iron practically intact, only such pig-irons as 
are nearly free from phosphorus have been available for this process of 
steel manufacture. By far the largest class of British pig-iron is wholly 
excluded from being thus utilized, owing to the notable quantity of 
phosphorus with which it is contaminated. The Cleveland pig-iron, the 
cheapest in the kingdom, has been thus excluded. Mr. I. LOWTHIAN BELL 


that one half of the ovens are now running exclusively on Utah orders, | has laboriously investigated the properties of Clevelan@ pig, and has 
while additional contracts are being negotiated with other parties in the | shown that the well-known action of cinder in washing phosphorus 
same territory. The company will shortly erect more ovens to supply | out of phosphoric pig-iron can be applied successfully at a certain cost 
this rapidly increasing trade, as the present orders exceed the output of | to the preparing of that pig-iron, without much loss of carbon, so as to 
the ovens, and are being supplied partly from the best of the surplus | adapt it for the Bessemer process. Unfortunately, however, the extreme 
which accumulated before the Utah trade was develo As regards the | competition in steel manufacture renders a process which entails extra ex- 
merits of this coke, it is sufficient for the present to say that it has met the | pense inadmissible. Mr. BELL, therefore, can not, I think, hope to see his 
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process adopted; at all events, not with steel rails selling at £6 10s. per 
ton 


It has been reserved for Mr. GEORGE I. SNELUS, of Workington, to solve 
this great metallurgical problem successfully. Lime has played a most 
important part in iron metallurgy, hitherto, as an indispensable ingredi- 
ent in the burden of the blast-furnace. Lime will now, thanks to Mr. 
SNELUs, be found indispensable to the practical and economic success of 
the Bessemer process when applied to phosphoric pig or cast-iron. But 
the invention of Mr. SNELUs will, in my opinion, effect even more than this. 
It points, indeed, to the manufacture of soft steel, possessing all the pe- 
ie excellencies of wrought-iron without any of its defects, and the 
puddling furnace may thus, with all its manifold imperfections, become 
a thing of the past. Seriously I believe that this invention of Mr. SNELUS 
will cause Mr. BESSEMER, Dr. SIEMENS, and myself to hide our diminished 
heads, though, by the way, mine has been already pretty well hid and 
diminished, owing to the golden shower, which in the world means fame, 
not having extended my way. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value and importance of Mr. 
SNELUS’ sinvention, assuming, of course, that the requisite mechanical 
details can be practically and economically carried out ; and I myself see 
no reason for doubting this. I congratulate Mr. SNELUs heartily. Com- 
bining a practical knowledge of chemistry with an equally practical 
knowledge of iron and steel metallurgy, he is the right man in the right 
place. Very truly yours, R. F. MUSHET. 

CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND, April 15, 1878. 





THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





We give below a statement taken from the report of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, showing the movements of the various articles of 
commerce into and from the United States for the month ending with the 
31st of March of the present year, and for the previous nine months end- 
ing with the same period. A comparison is appended, showing the course 
of the same articles for the like periods of 1877. A glance at the figures 
herewith presented reveals a very satisfactory condition of our foreign 
trade. It will be observed that while the aggregate of our imports for 
the periods given exhibits but a difference of about $5.000,000 in favor of 
the present year, the exports for the same periods aggregate a difference 
of nearly $60,000,000 in favor of 1878. The grand totals of exports of all 
commodities, exclusive of coin and bullion, for the first nine months of 
the present fiscal year, ending with the 31st of March, were $536,563,772, 
against $495,949,540 for the same period in 1877: 

IMPORTS. 


VALUES. 





























CoMMODITIES. | Month ending Nine months ending 
March 3lst. March 3ist. 
1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 

$ | $ $ 
Sulphur or brimstone, crude, f. 0. d..... 54,451 309,063 957,346 870,389 
Tin in bars, blocks, and pigs, f. 0. d..... 253,188 115,412) 1,862,625 1,244,254 
Brass, and manufactures of............. 21,066 20,322 202,713 177,372 
Ce NN as nuh ance pac’ aee'a cece 113,219 58,848 1,495,358 1,485,827 
Copper, and manufactures of 26,725 59,742 293,702 390,540 
Iron and steel, ™ 1: 619,193 705,709 = =7,089,344 = 7,232,291 
Lead, and ” a 4,252 8,612 334,934 450,553 
PEW sksaeneshan esas ks n/ wasnt 115,712 113,994 1,248,746 1,246,062 
Saltpeter (nitrate of potash).. 27,176 131,261 | 220,548 341,978 
Sulphur, refined............... Msn stceeaeen 12,896 36,039 
Tin, and manufactures of....... oe 785,432 901,007 7,587,131 6,768,909 
Zinc, spelter, and manufactures of...... 6,713 10,577 103;959 109,964 

Total value of all dutiable commodi- f 

Se IO nuns 00050 seacenn ane 26,317,496 32,675,670 220,605,154 215,879,571 


Totai value of all commodities free 


of duty imported................... 13,379,524 18,429,191 129,156,790 136,376,987 


EXPORTS. 





Brass, and manufactures of.............. 11,947 257,467 128,522 
Coal, bituminous..............-- AS ce kcee 40,499 52,753) 662,499 670,272 

os er : 25,187 21,871) 978.415 1,363,324 
Copper, and manufactures of............ 157,856 249,024 1,711,927 2,467,652 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of...... 1,260,849 600,073, 8,030,269 5,929,758 
Steel, and manufactures of.............. 209,166 187,812) 2,027,937 5,073,322 
Lead, “ 6s Pee CLUS RES 57,192 1,196 119,385 40,736 
NOUNS Sc. ENE chk. SGhatkeeebe cnweee 49,746 135,090) 888,573) 1,304,266 
TERA ccc ac ket otal eb ebitekhenn ens 1,968) 1,829) 17,439) 14,938 
Tin, and manufactures of.............-.. 7,816) 3,866) 68,652) 44,944 
Zine, * - PS rEleskscthasdek 26,868 | 8,670 218,076 73,905 





| 








Total value of merchandise of all 
kinds exported exclusive of coin 
and bullion. 


71,155) 46,983,199 536,563,772 /495.949,540 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF ATACAMA. 





Since the days when the adventurers of the fifteenth century first opened 
up the continent of South America, it has never ceased to be associated 
with dreams of easily acquired riches. At first supposed to be a verita- 
ble El Dorado, where gold could be had for the mere trouble of picking 
it up, it has later been quite as much a delusion to bondholders and eon- 
cessionists as Turkey itself. Hence the public mind is in a perfectly ju- 
dicial, if not incredulous. mood as to reports of the immense fortunes to 
he still made by properly conducted enterprise in South America, and 
consequently no better task could be performed by any of the numerous 
governments in that part of the world than that of a systematic and 
honest investigation of their natural resources. This appears to have 
recently been done by the Chilian Government, so far as regards the dis- 
trict or desert of Atacama, on the extreme north of its domains, and 
from the rgport of the commissioners we now propose to quote a few par- 
ticulars. 

Cubic niter, guano, silver and copper are the chief products of north- 
ern Chili, «nd it must be admitted that these are highly valuable. 
Many attempts have been made to bring them into commerce, but the 
natural difficulties of the country have been too great. The land is bar- 
ren; supplies of potable water are frequently unattainable ; the coast 


range of the Cordilleras cuts it off from the sea; roads are scarce, and 
carriage is expensive. To improve these conditions was the object of the 
commission just mentioned, which comprised both engineers and geolo- 
gists, and its first outcome is the promulgation of a decree, establishing 
two new ports, Blanca Encalado and Taltal, nearly in the meridian of 
Santiago, and about 45 and 110 miles respectively south of Antofagasta. 
| Roads running into the interior have also been planned, and it is intended 
to proceed with their construction as soon as possible. 

The portion of the report which will chiefly interest our readers is that 
contributed by M. A. PIssIs. on the geology and mineralogy of this region. 
He describes the desert of Atacama as consisting practically of four 
basins, wherein may still be seen the dry channels of the ancient rivers 
| which once irrigated these extensive regions. The face of the country 
|consists of hills of rounded forms and gentle slopes. From these jut 
numerous spurs, running nearly north and south, and subdividing the 
|large basins into plains of lesser magnitude, some of which are inclosed 
on ali sides, and have, apparently, been the sites of ancient and extensive 
lakes. The elevation of these plains increases as they approach the An- 
des, the eastern boundary of the desert. The average rise is 1 in 44, and 
the disposition of the land is stated to be very favorable for the construc- 
tion of railways, the more so as the soil is mostly alluvial. 

The niter deposits are found dispersed in the central part of the desert, 
from 26° 30’ to nearly 24° south latitude. Six or eight of them are 
worked, and perhaps some account of the Callega Company’s working 
will suffice to give an idea of their general character. The plain, 
bounded by hills and mountains, in which this is situate, appears to be the 
bed of an old lake. Its center is occupied by a thin bed of niter, which, 
however, increases in volume as it approaches the high ground. On the 
north side numerous trial pits have been sunk, exposing sections of the 
niter-bed, varying from 3 feet to 8 feet in thickness. The mineral is com- 
pact and yellowish, containing notable quantities of salt and sulphate of 
soda ; the average of the assays for niter being from 28 to 30 per cent. 
The sub-stratum is rather hard gypseous conglomerate. The nitrification 
of the decomposed feldspar with which the face of the country is covered 
is a process continually going on, and hence any calculation as to the pos- 
sible duration of these deposits is hardly likely to be correct. The con- 
cessions of a single company are, however, reckoned to produce a million 
quintals annually, and to be capable of working forty-eight years before 
exhaustion. Mr. Pissis is therefore apparently very moderate in his esti- 
mate of *‘more than a century” as the probable duration of the Atacama 
niter-beds. The average yield of refined niter from the raw mineral ma 
be gathered from the following percentages of the salt in various locali- 
ties: Aguas Blancas, 13; Pampa de Lavanderos, 37; Baron, 27; La Ves- 
cubridora (Bafiados), 42; Cachiyuyal, 6; the Third Pampa, 13; Aguilar, 
15; Aguas Blancas (Pefia), 6. More detailed analyses are given in the 
table below : 








og 
; £ | 
a2 Second | Second j 
LocaLity. Aguas &= Baron. Pampaof, Pampa , Atacama (analyzed 
|Blancas., £8 Guzman of by Domeyko). 
£% Company Cachinal. 
Re | 
Nitrate of soda....... 14 5& (35 |17| 27 12 |} 32 27°98 24°30 
Sulphate of soda......; 51 68 11 | 6 3°5 9 10 8°46 4°95 
Sulphate of lime... .. pee Alsen Teka beeen See 9 6 3°41 an 
Sulphate of alumina..| 3 6 | 15) 2 2°5 8 rae { nee 
Sulphate of magne- ms 
— SATE ae se : 3 | es ano a 
RIED  on6 cin erent. er Se races races 
SE cw inibe<haxanes an Soe Ameen aan coe Sue ee Se | ¢ traces. 
Chloride of sodium. | 22) 9 , 25 6! 18 6 22 23°00 53°65 
DR gcc beccctanienl ais ean lees, [ase] OD “ae ee cen ws 
Insoluble substances..| 9 9 51 (64 47 53 23 14°70 9°80 
WPRNEE a cabccknvesevens>s ‘ais Ds Meat caus 1 2 22°45 7°30 





Guano is another important product, usually occurring in close conti- 
guity to niter-beds, and so close to the surface that it is often laid bare by 
the horses’ hoofs in riding over the ground. It appears to be rich in or- 
ganic matters, one sample examined by M. DOMEYKO only containing 15 
per cent of non-volatile residue, while it gave 12 per cent of nitrogen, and 
4:3 per cent of phosphoric acid, the main part as a soluble salt. Mr. 
Pissis found a specimen containing borate of ammonia. Another pro- 
duct which is calculated to become of importance is the borate of soda 
and lime, or ulexite. Only two deposits are known at present, viz., in the 
lagoon of Maricunga and near that of La Ola. But, boric acid being a 
volcanic product, it is highly probable that other beds of its compounds 
will be found near the volcanoes of the Cordilleras. 

Ores of copper and silver, as well as argentiferous galena, are also 
found in abundance. The localities of five silver and fifteen copper 
mines actually at work are marked on the map which accompanies the 
report from which we are quoting, while the commissioners say that 
there is scarcely any portion of the coast-range, from the 27th parallel to 
the Chilian frontier, which does not contain some mineral veins. At the 
fcot of the Andes are also found variegated copper ore, gray sulphides, 
and ruby ore, while on the western slopes of the same range are found 
many ores of silver.—Iron. 











MAGNETIZATION OF NICKEL.—Some researches on the magnetic properties of 
nickel were recently made by the well-known physicist, M. H. Wild, and are pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. M. 
Wild arrives at the following conclusions: (1) Pure nickel can become perma- 
nently magnetic to a considerable degree, thus differing materially from pure 
(soft) iron. The maximum quantity of permanent magnetism which pure nickel 
can retain is, however, only between one half and one third of that quantity 
which hard steel can permanently retain. (2) Magnetism is less permanent in nickel 
than in well-hardened steel after the magnetizing force has ceased to act; the 
slow loss of magnetism in course of time, as well as by heating and cooling, is 
comparatively greater in nickel than in steel; and this is the case even if the 
nickel has, like hard steel, by repeated heating and cooling, been brought to a 
certain state of permanent capacity. (8) The temperature coefficient of nickel 
magnets in the latter state is a little larger than that of properly hardened steel. 
(4) The temporary magnetism which pure nickel can retain is about double its 
permanent quantity, or about one half of the temporary magnetism which hard 
steel, and about one ——- of that which soft iron can retain. In its magnetic 
properties nickel is, therefore, very inferior to iron and steel. 
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MODERN EXPLOSIVES.* 


(Continued from page 362.] 
DISCUSSION OF THE DIFFERENT EXPLOSIVE REAGENTS. 


With regard to the comparative characteristics of the different explo- 
sives, it would be rash to lay down any empirical rules as to the one being 
better or worse than the other. 

The question must vary with the character of the material used and 
with the position in the material (whether heading or bottom) in which 
the explosive is to be applied. 

We have seen, in the discussion of the three principal explosive com- 
pounds, what their calculated power is. It may now be well to present 
these figures in direct contrast : . 





a Se — 


























Powder. Nitro-glycer- Gun-cotton. 
ine. 
— ———_ + --——_| 
Mixture of gases in cubie centimeters at 32° F. 

(0° C.) produced by 1 gram of the explosive.... 200 2,000 1,200 
Temperature of these gases in degrees centigrade 3,300 5,200 4,500 
Theoretical maximum pressure in atmospheres 

(1 kilogram to a square centimeter)............. 4,300 26,000 15,300 
Theoretical maximum power per kilogram of ex- 

plosive in kilogrammetres.....................4. 42,000 . 400,000 200,000 
Theoretical maximum power per kilogram of ex- | 

LOGENE ME SOUR AMNIMEE 6.5.6 Scie scs sin ccececnees sess 303,786 2,893,200 1,446,600 


Now, from this, it would appear that the theoretical maximum press- 
ure of nitro-glycerine is six times, but the theoretical maximum power 
ten times that of gunpowder. BERTHELOT has calculated the quantity of 
heat generated in the explosive reaction of different bodies, and the vol- 
ume of gas formed—the product of these numbers giving a term of com- 
parison between the pressure that, as he conceives, ‘‘ accords in general 
with experience.” 


Product of 
olume of the two pre- 
gas formed. ceding num- 


: 
| Quantity of | y 
‘heat evolved) V 















per kilo. | bers. 
Cal. | | ee 
NN NIN sone 56d hvsed scans meta dewesies 510,000 | 0°173 88,000 
ND Si IN is nica aee ss cennuereoe 316,000 | 0°370 117,000 
Artillery powder .. 608,000 0°225 137,000 
Sporting powder....... 641,000 0216 139,000 
Nitrate of soda powder........... 764,000 0°248 190,000 
Picrate of potash and saltpeter. 852,000 | 0°337 286,000 
Chlorate of potash powder....... 972,000 0318 309,000 
Picrate of potash . ....... : 578,000 0°585 337,000 
Picric acid and saltpeter........... 923,000 0°408 376,000 
NINN 6 560-56 Sake swn cecenasaa es 590,000 | 0°801 472,000 
Picrate of potash and chlorate of potas 1,422,000 | 0°337 478,000 
Nitrated gun-cotton...........-...c..+- 989,000 |  0°484 480,000 
Picric acid wP 687,000 | 0°780 536,000 
Picric acid and chlorate of potash..... 1,424,000 0°408 582.000 
CRIOCRIGE SUR-CONNO icc ccc cccccs Sevecacnes 1,420,000 0°484 680,000. 
ee re ee re 1,320,000 P 939,000 





These figures are given both by Trauzl and Schoen. 

By this table, it would appear that, theoretically, sporting powder, 
though giving out more heat than either blasting or cannon powder, is 
still not much stronger. Again, blasting powder is one of the lowest of 
explosives. The ratio of gun-cotton to blasting powder is, theoretically, 
over 5 to 1, and that of pure nitro-glycerine over 10 to 1. These propor- 
tions, however, are considered practically as too high. SARRAU, in some 
more recent experiments, has taken the ground that the force of any 
explosive substance is nearly proportional to the product of the heat of 
combustion, by the weight of the permanent gas produced by the combus- 
tion, and has, from experiments, prepared the following table: 


Name of Substance. 


Relative Force. 
Saltpeter 


See cee, er uNGe we Waae sen Mksaieee ven slueaeere ese se 


IN sie ch oh oaceesa Neen oneaa inks Gann aces sun ateccuvags 1°08 
Mixture of 55 parts picrate of potash and 45 parts saltpeter.......... 1°49 
Mixture of equal weights of picrate and chlorate of potash........... 1°82 
II eee oe roe rc tn es ced ccc tama cinawesua, Kaecsaedieninnt 1°98 
I ios ons Siena dois cne sina dues bhi» Seem ReeeRaseonmemer’s 3°06 
EN ink si ctags  aeannnre nota kecwk dessins Kasmhweewe 4°55 


_ This again would appear practicaily to be too low a ratio to express, for 
instance, the relative force of nitro-glycerine and saltpeter powder ; the 
reason is that, under the circumstances in which the higher explosives are 
oe their full strength is more completely brought out than that of 
powder. = 

This has well been shown in the researches of Roux and SaRRAU on de- 
tonation. To their joint researches is chiefly due the light that has been 
thrown on the possibility of producing two kinds of explosion in the same 
substances, and they distinguish them as being of the frst or of the second 
order. An explosion of the first order occurs when the explosive is fired 
by the application of heat and percussion ; an explosion of the second or- 
der occurs when the explosive is fired simply by the application of heat, 
as in applying flame. An explosion of the first order being produced in 
an explosive by the detonation of a substance having primarily that qual- 
ity (as fulminate of mercury), may itself be called a ‘‘ detonation,” as con- 
tradistinguished from an explosion of the second order, which is what has 
always been known by the simple term ‘ explosion.” 

As to the detonating powders proper, SPRENGEL remarks : “‘It is to be 
regretted that no exact method exists for comparing the force of detonat- 
ing explosives.” How a detonating substance directly affects a sympa- 
thetic detonation in another explosive, not primarily detonable, is not yet 
determined, 

Detonation may be defined to be the instantaneous explosion of the 
whole mass of a body. Thus, when gunpowder is fired in the usual 
manner, true combustion takes place, which goes on with comparative 
slowness from the surfaces of the grains toward their interiors. On the 
other hand, when nitro-glycerine is fired by means of fulminating mer- 
cury, the whoie mass explodes simultaneously, or nearly so. Ordinary 
gunpowder can be detonated if fired with a small amount of nitro-glycer- 
ine, which primarily is detonated by a fulminate. 

See ee eg ree 


* Condensed from 





advance proofs of A Treatise on Tunneling, Explosive Com unds 
and Rock Drills. By He 8. Drinker, Mining and Civil E: . Published 4 John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. (Copy righted. ) ~~ — " 





























































The following table shows the results of Roux’s and SARRAU’S experi- 
ments on the relative force developed by the simple explosion and detona- 
tion of the three prominent explosives : 


} t ae — Se ae 
| | 
} 


Relative leat disengaged by 1 Ib. 














SuBsTANcE ExpLopEeD. | oa Detonation.| weight of | —— 
Ii : gases. | Simple |pgtonation. 
| | explosion. | . 
MPO OO oie seis cosicsscwowes 1°00 4°34 0°414 1316 1318 
Gun-cotton seesecencesecccces 3°00 6°46 | 0°850 1902 | 1909 
Nitro-glycerine.............. 4°80 10°13 | 0°800 3097 | 3200 


Now, this table shows most emphatically the enormous increase of 
force gained by detonation over explosions; for ordinary gunpowder is 
seen to be raised at once to over four times its explosive strength. It 
must further be remembered that in practice, gun-cotton and nitro-glycer- 
ine are detonated in blasting, while black powder is not. Practically, 
nitro-glycerine may therefore (HILL) be said to be about eight times as 
powerful as black powder, dynamite (75 per cent nitro-glycerine) six times, 
and gun-cotton from four to six. 

CurRTIS and HARVEY have recently produced in England a variety of 
gunpo-vder (known as E. S. M.), which, owing to its possessing the quality 
of quicker ignition, has been found (according to ANDRE) to be suscep- 
tible of direct detonation, and has, on detonation, developed an enormous 
increase of force ; greater than the relative amount found for gunpowder 
in Roux and SaRRAU'S experiments, and, in fact, little if at allinferior to 
dynamite, with a percentage of 75 parts of nitro-glycerine. (This would 
in a measure explain the force developed by the dope of No. 2 dynamite, 
if the latter is considered to be detonated.) Now, this discussion leads 
directly to the conclusion so ably put by ANDRE£, that the various explo- 
sive compounds, according to their work in blasting, can clearly be 
divided into the two classes of, 

1. Slow or rending compounds. 

2. Quick or shattering compounds. 

A slow or rending compound is therefore distinctively one in which the 
transformation of the substance into gaseous form is slow, and where 
the explosive force is exerted by degrees as the gases are developed ; and 
these compounds are the ones in which the greatest effect produced is not 
invariably at the exact point at which the explusive is located—that is, 
the gas being slowly evolved, will tend to concentrate its strength and 
act in the line of least resistance, and the pressure upon the containing 
body can in no pert be greater than that which is exerted on the part 
which yields—that is, it can never be greater than the resistance on the 
least resistant part. This class of explosives is, of course, especially ap- 
plicable in quarries, etc., where the material is required to be blasted in 
certain shape or in large blocks. Gunpowder is its prominent type. 

A quick or shattering compound is one where the transformation of the 
substance into gas occurs practically instantaneously, and the full force 
of the enlarged volume is at once exerted in all directions and upon every 
part of the containing body, because motion requires time, and as no 
time is allowed for the less resistant part to yield, by moving away before 
the pressure of the fluid, the whole force of the latter must be exerted 
upon all alike; the rock is therefore not only blown out in fragments to 
the full depth of the hole, but is violently strained and shattered in the 
immediate vicinity of the hole, even where the resistance is greatest; so 
we see that these shattering explosives are of especial value in tight head- 
ings driven through hard rocks. Of this class, nitro-glycerine is the dis- 
tinctive type. 

Between gunpowder and nitro-glycerine as extremes, the other ex- 
plosives in use range according to their strength ; and we must remem- 
ber, in studying their practical application to blasting, that, in choosing 
the best explosive for a particular piece of work, and in different parts of 
the same work, many circumstances must be taken into consideration ; 
whether the material to be blasted is homogeneous in its character, 
whether it be a hard, soft, or loose rock. and whether time is an essential 
element in the problem. In the same piece of work, different explosives 
can generally be used to advantage, in the different workings; as in a 
tunnel, the heading often requires a quick and the bottom a lifting force. 
For this reason, it will not do to assume that one explosive is practically 
better than another, in the ratio in which it may be said to exceed it 
in power. 


ON THE USE OF LOCOMOTIVES UNDERGROUND.* 
By C. Heinrich. 

The iron-works at Resiczka in the Hungarian Banat draw their supplies 
of fuel from two seams of coal in the lias at Doman. These are worked 
by main levels driven from the valley, the principal one being 6800 feet 
long from the mouth to the sidings in the mine where the trains are made 
up, in addition to which there is a length of 1470 feet of surface line 
leading tothe coal-screening and washing places. The total length of 
the double trip with empties in and loaded trucks out of the mine is 31 
miles, the daily output of coal being estimated at 300 tons. The section 
is variable, being 9°8 by 9°5 feet for 500 yards from the mouth, then re- 
duced to 8°2 feet high and 6°5 feet broad for the next 440 yards, both sec- 
tions being in masonry ; after which the remaining 1330 yards are in rock 
and of irregular section, the minimum area being 41°5 square feet. 
Wrought-iron flange rails weighing 14 lbs. per yard are used ; they are laid 
upon cross sleepers of oak 1°8 feet apart upon a bed of gravel ballast 7:8 
inches thick. The gradient of the line is 1 in 21°3 in the underground 

rtion and one in 50 on the surface lines. The gauge is 2 feet 344 inches. 
The conditions laid down in the specification for the locomotives were 
the following : 

1. They must push sixty empty trucks, or, when conveying men, 
thirty trucks, corresponding toa load of 22 tons, up the line, having a 
gradient of 1 in 21-3, at a speed of 4°34 miles per hour. ‘ 

2. The cross-section of the engine must not exceed 19°35 square feet in 
order to leave sufficient air-way for ventilation. 

8. They must carry sufficient water to make the trip in and out of the 





* Abstract of a paper in the Zeitschrift des Berg- und Hiittenmdnnischen Vereines fiir 
Steiermark und Kdrnten, Vol. ix., p. . From the Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of London, edited by James Forrest, Secretary. 
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mine without an intermediate watering station, and make as little smoke | 
as possible. 

The latter point, that of smoke-consuming, has been met by increasing | 
the steam space of the boiler in such a manner that the requirements of 
the engine may be met withas little firing as possible, while under- 
ground, and the section of the blast pipe is considerably increased. The 
heating surface adopted is 94°7 square feet per H. P., or more than one 
and a half times as much as that usually adopted in locomotives. The | 
small height of the chimney and weaker exhaust blast rendering an in- | 
creased natural draught necessary, the smoke-box tube-plate is placed at | 
an inclination of 20°, on Macy’s principle, which has the effect of dimin- 
ishing the smoke-box vacuum by about 30 per cent. The fire-box is 
of copper, and has an arched roof of corrugated plate, which does away 
with the use of the cross stays. The whole of the engine, with the ex- 
ception of the top of the chimney, is covered in, in order to protect the | 
driver and fireman, as well as the machinery from smoke and falls of rock 
from the roof. 

The leading dimensions of the two engines called ‘ Tribus” 
‘* Banyai Reitz” are given in the following table : 


and 


Width of gauge. Unewatt abe ive ion ter ntaG int 2 feet 3°5 inches. | 
NI I ooo os ne erences Cal ensenambemelnws a. — | 
Wheel base. eee nhaas aaaeseseelwer Ree eare s™ Fe 
SE SUE os a kinienadeientew sabes eeakbeser 63 


Length of stroke of piston.... 
Effective steam pressure 


4 
10 atmospheres. 


Heating surface of tubes ...... anes Been eck 79°7 square feet. 
Heating surface of fire-box.......................-005- 15°0 - 
NS os nncnsus Kptes snc bsouseesicans<s 94°7 

NN Gio ee the weneSe Santee saseaeneheneneub 19 


Total weight 
Weight empty 
Water carried 


4 tons 8 ewt. 
SMe etc E EELS aside wn » “ae. 


48 gallons. 


| tons of ore per day, with a consumption of 277 


THE METALLURGY OF NICKEL. 
By M. Badoureau, in Annales des Mines, 
[Continued from page 361.]} 








EXAMPLE FROM THE GEORGES WORKS, NEAR DOBSINA. 

In 1867 the methods in use at Dobsina were different from those in use 
at present in two points: 1. The ore was picked with less care, so that 
the cobalt and nickel ores contained more copper than at present. 2. In- 
stead of carrying the treatment of these ores as far as to nickel cubes and 


| cobalt oxides, it was considered enough to make a speiss rich up to 33 per 


cent for sale. 

I. Roasting.—The ore was roasted in kilns as at the present time. 

Il. First Melting.—The roasted ore was melted with only the addition 
of the cinder from the concentration of the speiss. There were passed 11 

7 tons of soft wood char- 
The speiss contained 7°8 per cent of 
cobalt, and 13°8 per cent of nickel. The matte contained 2°2 per cent 
cobalt, 1 per cent nickel, and 3°5 per cent of copper. The slag contained 
in the state of silicate, 0°38 per cent cobalt and 0-06 per cent nickel. It 
contained no particle of matte or speiss. The vapors from this operation 
were not utilized, and were of a harmful nature ;: the workmen breathing 
them suffered from abscesses in the nose. 

Ill. Treatment of Matte.—As the matte carried off the copper, it was 
convenient to treat it separately, so as not to reintroduce the copper into 
the batch. The matte was treated in a calcining furnace ; the cinder was 
removed frequently, and after each skimming sand and quartzose ore 
were added. The cinder contained little cobalt or nickel in the condition 
of silicate, but it contained grains of matte ; ay were sent back to first 

y 


coal, Speiss and matte were got. 


Coal carried ....... 0-6... cece eee ee eee eee teen eee sees 154 Ibs. melting. Separate speiss and inatte were generally yielded by this opera- 
ee es ans seas tak sua oo" tion. Where this result was not attained, the stuff was remelted with 
Minimum radius of curvature safe for traveling...... 72 feet. ” _ . aaa . tee 4 7 ae — 

I INEIR ooo p suniecan nN case nese steakcrsnces . 2 * an equal quantity of mispickel and a little acid nickeliferous and cobalt- 
Extreme breadth . 4 3°1 inches. iferous slag ; matte and speiss were thus obtained. It was difficult to 
ES SS EASE iene Fe Oe ee eee 6 [SCC 


These engines have been in use since the commencement of 1876. The 
average time taken by one trip. starting with an empty train at the wash- 
ing works and returning to the same point with a full load, is forty min- 
utes of running time and nine minutes stoppages, or a total of fifty min- 
utes. In the shift of ten hours twelve trains are run. The net load 
drawn is 20 tons 8 cwt. per train, or 245 tons per day. This result is ob- 
tained with an average steam pressure of 77 lbs. The coal consumed is 
52°8 Ibs. per hour, or 633°6 Ibs. per day, and the water evaporated per 
train 29 gallons, being well within the capacity of the tank, which sake 
35 gallons. The level is kept free from smoke by the ventilator, a Guibal 
fan, of 29°5 feet diameter and 6°5 feet breadth of face, driven by a 70- 
H. P. steam-engine, placed in a side chamber near the mouth of the level, 
a speed of 20 revolutions per minute being sufficient to maintain the 
necessary purity of the atmosphere for the men traveling in and out of 
the mine. The air doors at the ventilator drift and the crossings are 
guarded by lamps with reflectors, and, as a guide to the driver, distance 
marks are placed at intervals of 100 yards, in addition to which there is an 
electric telegraph, with bells, for signaling the train at either end. 

The rails are very liable to get into a greasy state from the formation of 
a soapy covering by small coal-dust mixed with droppings from the axles 
and atmospheric moisture, causing the engine to slip when going up the 
line. This could only be partially removed by the use of sand-boxes, 
until by Heinrich’s plan of squirting a jet of hot water from the boiler 
immediately in front of the driving-wheels, the top of the rail was com- 
pletely cleaned from all adhesive matter, as well as from ice or hoar-frost 
in winter. The co-efficient of friction — a clean-washed wet rail under 
these circumstances does not appear to be much lower than that of a dry 
one. 

Before the introduction of locomotives eight horses were used in the 
level, and in the shift of twelve hours drew out 180 tons of coal. For the 
present output thirteen horses would have been required, under which 
conditions the cost of the work would be as follows : 





£ s. 

Thirteen horses at £5 each = £65, at 6 per cent per annum ..... 3 18 
Cost of stabling, £50, at 6 per cent per annum..... ........ ..... 3 460 
Cost of forage, at £35 per horse per annum......................- 455 0 
Horse-keepers' wages. 4 at £30 each. ......2..........cccceseees oe 120 0 
I I ia rink ee hie ends ch eeekensdee cake 581 18 


Equal to a daily cost of 39s., or about 2d. per ton of coal drawn. 
The cost of drawing by locomotives, on the other hand, is made up of 
the following items: 





get useful copper from the matte ; the speiss was added to that got directly 
from the first melting. 

IV. Roasting First Speiss.—The speiss got by any of the foregoing 
operations was melted on the hearth of a Hungarian furnace, which is 
still kept at work, though it now treats richer speiss than formerly. 
When the mass was melted, blowing began, and scum floated up and 
was removed. At this moment the fire was slackened to allow the sulphur 


to burn up, the iron to oxidize, and the speiss to fall on the hearth. The 
scum contained 6°24 per cent nickel, and 3:48 per cent cobalt. Melted 


down in a crucible, they yielded 12 per cent speiss and 41 per cent matte. 
This latter contained 6°6 per cent cobalt, and 6-0 per cent nickel. The 
scum was sent back to mix with stuff for first melting. The second 
speiss contained an average of 27 per cent nickel and cobalt. 
V. Roasting for Third Speiss.—A part of the second speiss was sub- 
jected to a second roasting, which brought its richness up to 33 per cent. 
EXAMPLE FROM THE PHCENIX WORKS, DOBSINA (1867). 


In the foregoing example the nickel was more abundant than the cop- 
per: in the following it is the copper which predominates, 

I. Roasting.—The ore was first of all roasted with four fires. 

II. First Melting.—The -roasted ore was melted with quartz and matte 
was got. 

Ill. Matte Roasting.—The matte was completely roasted with eight 
fires. 

IV. Second Melting.—The first roasted matte was remelted with quartz, 
and there was got a very rich cupriferous matte which yielded good black 
copper. Almost all the nickel and cobalt, and a part of the copper, had 
gone into the slag. 

V. Melting the Slag for Speiss.—The nickeliferous slag was melted 
down with arsenic and sulphate of baryta. The slag obtained ought to 
have been basic and yet poor in iron, so as to be equally poor in cobalt. 
Speiss and matte were got at this operation, but only the speiss was treated 
for nickel. 

VI. Roasting the Speiss.—The speiss was roasted in kilns. 

VII. Roasting for Second Speiss.—The speiss once roasted was roasted 
a second time in a Hungarian furnace with the object of enriching it with 
nickel and cobalt. It was run on to arsenic or orpiment, so as to separate 
it into matte and speiss. The latter was sold to special refineries. 


EXAMPLES FROM KAAFJORD (NORWAY). 


In Saxony there isa refinery, the name of which I forget, at which 
ferruginous balls containing nickel and cobalt were successfully treated. 


a = an pie It was impossible to break up these balls at the stamps on account of 
vo iocomotives at 20UU........ a 7 : = ccs 7e1c >: . 
Cleaning shed and water station. 400 the molybdenum they contained. The following is an analysis of them : 
ee BNE ev eck cE hee Fd ESP ERA DURE ROKER CREED S Osan Cue SEER KHOR NOOR Kes Lesanee 80°0 
1,600, corresponding, at 6 per cent DRE curr u sino L Osa bu moire aeuede sh adanbe cikactnd CNG Us Gereinone an 2°5 
per annum, to a daily s. d. Te eo ee ee Cy tO ce tne Ee en ca ch Lens 2-0 
OMATES O...............555 6 6 BO eee ence anche ee tee EE are he ioe Nae et oa harer eae 15 
Wages—driver 4s., fireman 3s. per day..................ccccceeceeeee 7 ® BG tl eo ele Ob ee ae eae ee ee ele EU 60 
Fuel 4s. 7d., lubricating materials ls. 5d........................0000e 6 0 Dy a Fe AcE Voie SRN Od hk Nn ee REN G0 hie Be ne iE 80 
PR cotcoL Custis! mipabceuskbeseekuioeser | wabate kibate 2 6 — 
100°0 
Total daily cost.............. eth Cheeae Sore Ueber eeeeuchawrensech 22 0 


Or rather more than 1d. per ton of coal drawn. 


The saving by the use of locomotives over horse traction is, therefore, 
about 44 per cent. H. B. 


Woop InsEcTIoN.—The value of creosote as a wood preserver is generally rec- 
ognized, but the direct injection requires great quantities of heavy oil, and a des- 
iccation of the injected pores. The high boiling-point of creosote (800°) does not 
permit its employment in vapor. John Blythe formed the idea of saturating a 
jet of steam with creosote in minute division, forming, so to speak, a gaseous 
emulsion. The apparatus comprises a high-pressure steam-boiler ; another boiler 
containing creosote, in which the steam is saturated ; a vat, filled with creosote, 
to be pumped into the boiler ; sheet-iron cylinders, for the pieces which are to be 
intected ; and a system of tubing connecting the several parts. In this way Mr. 
Blythe completely fills the heart of oak, pine, or red beech ; he uses 2 to 3 kilos. 
of creosote for a cross-tie, and 2 kilos. of brown phenic acid per cubic meter of 
saturated wood or cross-ties. The cost of preparing a cross-tie, measuring 0°085™m., 
is from 0°60 f. to 0.70f. The apparatus can prepare 500 ties per day ; the 
wood comes out softened, so that it can readily be bent or shaped, but it rapidly 





hardens ; at first it shrinks, but after a few weeks it becomes seasoned and resists 


the influences of moisture ; finally, the fibers are greatly strengthened.—Ann. des 
Ponts et Chaussées. 





The metal was melted down in a crucible, and, at the moment of run- 
ning it off, a jet of air and a jet of water were thrown upon the stream 
of metal, which they granulated. This was roasted in the reverberatory 
furnace, and then melted in it with quartz, so as to scorify the greater 
part of the iron and get a regulus rich in molybdenum, nickel, and cobalt. 
Carbonate of soda and saltpeter were added to the regulus, and it was 
roasted in the same furnace. Treating it with water, the alkaline molyb- 
date was dissolved, and there was left behind a residue of mixed nickel. 
cobalt, and copper oxides. Melted down with mispickel, a speiss was got 
which was sold to other refineries. 

TRANSFORMATION OF MATTE OR SPEISS INTO OXIDIZED HALF-STUFF. THE 
DRY WAY. 

Theory of Operation.—When matte or speiss contains only nickel, it 
yields nickel oxide on roasting. The arsenic is got rid of with difficulty 
in this roasting ; recourse is had to carbon, which reduces arsenic acid to 
the state of .arsenious acid and the latter to metallic arsenic. The 
arsenious acid distillsand condenses in condensation-chambers. The same 
takes place with metallic arsenic, except that the latter changes back t 
arsenious acid in the chamber of condensation. Sometimes the azotate 
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of soda process is adopted, the arsenic being transformed into an alkaline 
arseniate easily removed by washing. Antimony, when it exists in speiss, 
is still more difficult to get rid of than arsenic. When, besides nickel, 
matte or speiss contains a certain proportion of copper, no difference is 
made in the method of operation ; instead of getting pure nickel, an 
alloy of copper and nickel is got, which is an excellent material in the, 
manufacture of German silver. If too much copper is present in the 
stuff after it has been roasted, some can be got out by means of dilute 
sulphuric acid, which has an especially dissolvent effect on the oxide of 
copper. 

When the matte or speiss contains but a small proportion of cobalt, the 
latter can be separated either as an oxide or a silicate, profiting by the 
circumstance of its being more oxidizable than nickel. When the cobalt 
is present as an impure silicate, there are two processes for preparing 
cobalt oxide. The first consists in reducing the silicate by sulphur or 
arsenic by melting it with carbonate of soda, and_ thus obtaining cobalt 
sulphide or arsenide, which is afterward melted. The second process 
consists in melting the silicate in a crucible, so as to separate the grains of 
speiss, grinding and melting with an excess of alkaline carbonate and 
azotate of soda. Treating the product with hot water, there remains a 
mixture of cobalt oxide and colleen silica-dust, which is carried down 
by the water and has no prejudicial effect on the cobalt oxide. 

“Should cobalt be present in large proportions in the matte or speiss, the 
separation must be made the wet way.—Iron. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


at mean low water measures over 1000 H. P. The climate is perpetual summer, 
extremes of temperature being about 15° and 90°. The country is well settled, 
cultivated, and fertile, with excellent railroad facilities. These things account 
for the comparatively insignificant expenses of mining, which in their turn account 
for the absence of those magnificent failures which are incident to mining in the 
West, where mining and milling ores costs from $25 to $100 per ton, and where 
— are on a corresponding scale. It is quite true that the yield of the mass 
of the Georgia ores seems almost as insignificant as the expenses, but the yield 
has the virtue of being in favor of the miner, under the most adverse conditions 
known in the region. In Lumpkin County, the present center of activity, and 
where there are some 200 stamps at work, or being placed in position, the average 
yield is from $2 to $5 per ton. In Cherokee County, at the Strickland, Franklin 
and Pasco Mines, the average reported is about $12 per ton; further south, at the 
Cherokee and Bonner, $6 to $10 per ton. These are almost exclusively free gold 
or milling ores, for as yet no effort of importance has been made to reduce the 
sulphurets, which assay from three to ten times as high as the free gold ores. Up 
to a late date only wooden stamps, with square iron shoes, were used, and the 
tailings are said to pay for handling by the pan or rocker. The Georgia gold belt 
is co-extensive with leading Western formations, and it has a record of “strikes” 
that compare favorably with the best of the latter. The following are among 
the best authenticated. 

The Findley shaft, a narrow incline 160 feet deep, yielded over $90,000 ; near 
by, Col. Hand took, from 41g cubic yards of gravel, 425 dwts. of gold. The 
two Castlebanys got over $75,000 from Pigeon Roost placer, and on White Path 

lacer, over $30,000 were taken out in one week. One pit on the John C. Cal- 

oun produced over $23,000 in a month, and on the Passmore vein, twenty days’ 
digging in the soft shale yielded $10,000. The State geologist, Dr. LiTTLez, 
vouches for over $100,000 being taken from one forty-acre lot by pan and rocker. 
From a single open cut on the veins of the Franklin, measuring about 22,000 
cubic yards of excavation, over $280,000 were coined at Dahlonega, while from 
the Strickland, three and one half miles distant, over $150,000 were taken in three 





THE MINNEAPOLIS MILL EXPLOSION. 








The flourishing manufacturing city of Minneapolis, Minnesota, was vis- 
ited by a great disaster last week. At seven o'clock in the evening, at the 
hour when the night hands were relieving the day hands, an explosion oc- 
curred in one of the great flouring mills, and instantly that mill and 
several adjoining ones, together with a large grain elevator, were wrapped 
in flames. So suddenly and so generally did the flames envelop the ad- 
jacent buildings, the fire department was unable to save any of them. 
Eight flouring-mills, one planing-mill and the elevator were destroyed, 
and fourteen of the employés in the mills lost their lives. These vic- 
tims were killed by the explosion, not suffocated by the fire. The ex- 
plosion is reported to have resembled an earthquake; it was distinctly 
heard at St. Paul, ten miles distant, where, also, the column of flame 
that shot up simultaneously was seen. This is a terrible blow to the 
industries of this thriving city, one of the most prosperous of the North- 
west. The millin which the explosion occurred was the famous Washburn 
mill, the largest in the world save one. It had forty run of stone within 
its walls, while a mill in France has forty-two. Minneapolis flour is cele- 
brated throughout the world for its superiority over all others, and com- 
mands a dollar ortwo more per barrel in all markets than any other. This 
is due to the excellent quality of the Minnesota spring wheat in part, but 
mainly to the new process of manufacture, first introduced in Minne- 
apolis mills. This process is known as ‘‘ the middlings purifying process,” 
which involves two grindings of the wheat, the finest quality of flour 
being obtained from a regrinding of the middlings. In consequence of 
the introduction of this process and the superiority of Minnesota wheat, 
Minneapolis ranked as the first flour-producing city in this country, one 
hundred and ninety-five run of stones being in operation day and night. 
The late disaster destroyed eighty-five of this number. The owners of 
the destroyed mills announce their intention to rebuild at once. but a sea- 
son’s work will be lost at least. Governor C. C. Washburn, principal 
owner of the Washburn mill, proposes to erect one with fifty-two run 
of stones. 

The Minneapolis explosion very much resembles the Barclay-street 
disaster that occurred in this city a few months since, and which has 
never been satisfactorily explained. In both instances, a loud explosion 
was followed by the prejection of a column of flame high in the air, and 
the crumbling of the walls of the building ; both explosions also entailed 
considerable loss of life. It was saan believed at the time of the 
Barclay-street explosion that it arose from the ignition of fine particles 
of starch floating in the atmosphere of the rooms, which were used for 
the manufacture of confectionery. It is asserted that the Minneapolis 
explosion resulted from the ignition of the fine particles of flour with 
which the air in the mill was loaded. Some months since, these fine 
particles of flour were seen to ignite in the bolting-room of the same 
mill. On that occasion the flames were put out by an attendant, gifted 
with unusual presence of mind. Then it was declared that the cause 
of the fire wasa nail which got between the mill-stones and threw off 
sparks. It has been demonstrated heretofore that these fine particles of 

our were highly inflammable, and their explosive qualities now seem to 
be equally well established.—National Fireman’s Journal. 





SOUTHERN MINES. 


Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The Western miner traveling in the Georgia is struck with the ridiculously low 
expenses of mining, the extent and richness of the deposits, and the certainty of 
profit with most primitive methods and common field labor. The writer would 
not venture to publish the following statement as to expenses without having first 
had ocular evidence. The general estimate of the cost of mining and milling 
where steam power is used does not exceed $1.50 per ton, and where water-power 
is used, about one half of this. At the Fairmount mines, near Dahlonega, I was 
shown the books of the company for the ten months’ work done by it with its 
steam 10-stamp mill and in its mines. It has mined and milled an average of 
about 20 tons per day at an average expense of $18.85. The Findley mines ad- 
joining have water-power for mill and also to sluice their ores from the 
veins to the mill floor. The expense account for last five months 
averages less than $19 per day, while the average amount of ore 
handled was about 50 tons per day, or a total expense of 40c. per ton. 
Miners’ wages are from 75c. to $1 per day. They are faithful, competent, and 
work from sun-up to sun-set. The nature of the ground is such that miners make 
wages by contracting to run tunnels at from 20c. to $1 per foot. Of course no 
blasting is necessary and rarely timbering. The writer saw a shaft over 80 feet 
deep cut over 30 years ago in the talcose shale, in which no timbering had been 
done, but though the mouth of the shaft was open, the walls were as sharply de- 
fined as if cut in granite. Water powers are uent, and in some cases con- 


venient and ample for extensive mining. At the 


























Exports from New York......... Gals. . 12,025,633 | 9,342,656 | 





ranklin mill the water power 


—- A small party washed out 5000 dwts. of gold within six weeks, from the 


of a branch near Villa Rica. Judge ZED. BONNER made, with a small mill, 


about a half million dollars from his mines in Carroll County. From the Towers, 
three miles northeast of the Franklin, an open cut of twelve feet 
deep yielded $40,000. The Sixes, a placer mine of forty acres in 
Cherokee County, yielded over four million dollars. One nugget was washed out 
weighing 1432 dwts., and nuggets were frequently found weighing from 20 to 
200 dwts. These ‘‘strikes” were supplemented by the operations of the mint at 
Dahlonega, which during the years of its activity coined some half million 
dollars annually from the surrounding mines, or rather washings, for this was 
mainly taken out by pan and long Tom. The Georgia field is just awakening 
from the long neglect caused by the California fever and the war, and every- 
where are signs of intelligent activity that are fairly measured by the statement 
of Messrs. PoRTER & MEAKEM, of Atlanta, who have built about 25 batteries of 
five stamps each, best California pattern, within the last ten months. They say 
that where they received one inquiry for mining machinery six months ago, they 
receive a hundred now. 





PETROLEUM NOTES. 





COMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1878 AND 1877.* 



































1878 1877 
42 GALLONS = 1 BARREL. sm ee ai Saat So en 
! 

March, April, March, April, 

31 days. 30 days. 31 days. | 30 days. 
Stock at the Wells................ Bbls. 16:2,410 170,304 153,631 153,923 
Production for the month........ a 1,208,380 = 1,195,890 901,697 972,810 
Daily average production...... = 38,980 39,863 29,087 32,427 
Iron tank stock .................. = 4,180,422 | 4,521,786 3,056,823 | 3,125,815 
Total stock in the region. ....... - 4,342,832 | 4,692,090 321,454 | 3,279,739 
Shipments out of the region .... “ 741,512 846,632 913,919 903,526 
Number of producing wells........... 8,848 9,071 6,666 6,846 
Number of drilling wells............... 379 409 395 448 
Number drilling wells completed ...... 211 320 291 269 
Aggregate daily production of new! 2,900 4,442 3.344 3.608 


WE IN oon occ oe ctw oncom ac f 
February. | March. February. | March. 


9,955,850 16,614,330 






































I ao. kis. vies ” 316,068 214,402 111,547 360,224 
” ‘* Philadelphia .... .. * 2,752,864 | 2,375,996 | 5,045,287 299,443 
- “ Baltimore ......... * 1,733,937 | 2,600,742 | 2,489,344 2,128,105 
= “Richmond ......... * 5,000 EY. aca uaal” -stewdbes 
- *“* San Francisco..... “ WOGRO © deesseen | 44,950 104,990 
os | —— —_ 
ORO CR Riace 5 aces: cadnccseace Gals. 16,849,676 | 14,538,796 17,646,978 | 19,507,092 


By er ee Bbls.' 1,094,856 , 1,208,380 783,412 901,697 





* Official.—Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter, May 15th, 1878. 
THE CANADIAN O1L INDUSTRY.—The Petrolia Advertiser of the 24th May 


says: ‘After so long a quiet in business, particularly the oil business, it would 


seem as if a change for the better was about to take place, and the dark cloud 
that has hung over us like a pall was to be broken asunder, and the sun of pros- 
perity again shine resplendent in our midst. During the past week some good 
strikes have been made, the best among which is that of Messrs. Bennett & 
Crosbie, who have succeeded in getting a splendid well on the old Hillsdale 

roperty, close alongside Mr. Bennett’s old one, which is good for 70 barrels. 
Mtr. Robert Paul has a good one, which is doing fully 40 barrels. The London 
Company have again been successful, and have added number eight to their new 
strikes on the Toronto property, which is good for ten barrels. Messrs. Beresford 
and Ward’s last venture has just been torpedoed, and is now good for 15 barrels 
right along. Mr. Canneff is about sinking two more wells on his present loca- 
tion, which, when completed, will make five in all. On Tuesday next, the wells 
owned by Messrs. Kennedy, McDonald, Noble, and Callianan, on lots 5 and 6, in 
the 12th concession of Enniskillen, and which have been shut down since last 
Christmas, will be started up again and put in full running order. Now that 
our shipments are increasing, more developments will be gone on with.” 


COMPARATIVE AGGREGATE SHIPMENTS of petroleum, reduced to barrels of 40 
lons each, from Petrolia, Ontario, Can., during the last five years up to date: 
rom Jan. 1 to May 23, 1878, 42,754; from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1877, 167,128; 
from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1876, 105,298; from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1875, 52,237, 
from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1874, 68,785. 

COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM reduced to barrels of 40 gal- 
lonseach, from Petrolia, Ontario, Can., during the last five years up to date: 
From Jan. 1 to May 23, 1878, 35,095 bbls.; from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1877, 125,- 
651; from Jan. i to May 23, 1876, 91,375; from Jan. 1 to May 23, 
1875, 45,857; from Jan. 1 to May 23, 1874, 73,504. 

INCREASING OUTLETS FROM THE OIL REGIONS.—Several well-known Philadel - 
phia capitalists and a number of wealthy men in Oil City have purchased the 
right of way for an oil-pipe line between Parker City and Columbia. At the lat- 
ter point connection is to be made with the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
which company will ship the oil to this city. The only direct outlet from the oil 
regions to the seaboard is by way of the Pennsylvania Railway, but oil is also 
shipped by the Pipe Line to Pittsburg, and from that point to Baltimore by the 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It isthe intention of the projectors of the new enter- 
prise to lay at once one six-inch pipe between the places named, and this will 
afford facility for the shipment of one fourth of the entire production of the 
region. The capacity of the pipe will be about 12,000 barrels per day, and it is 
proposed to begin the work at once so that active shipments may be inaugurated 
by the end of summer. Arrangements have been effected with the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Company, who will, itis stated, carry the oil from Columbia 
for 10 cents per barrel to this city, and 20 cents to New York. 

The Western New Yorker says: *‘ The State Line 
benefit from the carrying trade in crude petroleum. Trains of twenty-five tanks 
each are of daily occurrence over this thoroughfare. These tanks are filled from 
the Bradford and Salamanca Pipe Line reservoirs at the latter place, and are 
run to market quicker and at less expense than by any other route. Four new 
engines have been added for this work, and they are having all they can do.” 

O1L DIscoOVERY IN OHIO.—WARREN, May 21st.—The oil excitement in Green 
Township continues. A number of parties are engaged in leasing territory ad- 
jacent to the Comstock farm, where the oil was discovered. The farmers living 
in the vicinity have raised the value of their property to nearly double what it 
has been. The Fife well is still pumping at the rate of thirty barrels per day. 
The oil has a ready market. 

Regarding this strike, the Cincinnati Inquirer of the 27th inst. says : ‘‘ Messrs. 
Scott & Lucas have completed leases for over fifteen hundred acres of land in the 
new oil territory in Greene township. L. M. Dennison has struck a good well on 
the Phillips farm that will yield him about fifteen barrels daily. The oil has been 
tested, and was found to possess a specific gravity of twenty-one, four better 
than the specific gravity of the Mecca oil. This will make it worth considerable 
more than the Mecca product. Fife & McLain have contracted for one hundred 
barrels of the oil as soon as it can be barreled at $20 per barrel. The oil belt is 
thought to be about a mile wide and of unlimited strength, running parallel with 
Lake Erie, with an angle of forty-two degrees. A number of speculators are put- 
ting in their appearance, and it is likely that in the course of a few weeks the 
territory will be covered with wells.” 

SoME OPERATORS from the Bradford oil regions are putting down a test-well 
near Ashtabula, Ohio. 

A NEW OIL BASIN, 875 feet deep, has been discovered near Titusville, Pa. 

THE Kansas City GAS WELL.—The Kansas City 7imes says : ‘‘ The existence 
of a vast inexhaustive gas reservoir beneath this city appears to have been set- 
tled beyond all question. Three separate and distinct wells sunk in this city, one 
in Wyandotte and one in Westport, have struck this natural gas reservoir, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that gas has been escaping from one of these wells for 
nearly five years, the pressure and volume of gas are larger now than when the 
reservoir was first punctured by the drill.” 

THE MARKET AT NEW YorK.—The Shipping and Commercial List says: 
Crude—The demand has continued very light, and prices have undergone no very 
decided change. Bulk is quoted 714 cents, and bbls. 9'¢@984. 

Refined—The movement continues undeniably slow, yet refiners manifest no 
disposition to press, though generally willing to meet the views of buyers, when- 
ever they can insure purchases. We hear of no transactions. The market closed 
11%¢ cents bid here, 1144 in Philadelphia, and 11) in Baltimore. Case oil is un- 
changed. 50,000 cases have changed hands on private terms—held at the close 
14% cents. 

Naphtha—Remains quiet, but prices are nominally the same—6@6}j cents. 

Residuum—Has undergone no change of moment, being still nominal at 6144@7 
cents. 

Certificates—Have been dull, and prices have declined. The transactions at the 
Exchange comprise 45,000 bbls. United within the range of $1.25%@$1.30%, 
regular. Oil City quiet, $1.25 bid; Titusville dull and heavy, $1.45 bid; and 
Parker's $1.25% bid. 


Exports of Refined, Crude, and Naphtha. 


Railroad is already reaping a 
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BME sds ve DR Ghia eKNRinmbnnee esaskahewe 85,903,438 101,840,972 
London, May 27.—Refined spot dull, 93<d.; last four months, 101¢d. 
Antwerp, May 28.—Refined steady, 261;f. 


Exports of Refined, Crude, and Naphtha, from all Ports, Jan. 1 to May 24. 














1878, 1877. 
Gallons. Gallons. 

I eee ed ek seCckusee bs aekeeke 1,325,625 1,423,497 
PRNEE 066 cticandcsbuskessn eee satte 13,656,055 14,749,558 
EE ctv cic wieeeeinetesdsbaseaeee 10,331,425 10,999,570 
NS nt oi hac coows ancbeehiwssson 10,000 Se csieweloe 
NS as a eee ee eee 9 eee 149,940 

a eee 27,322,565 

RN ROU Mn os ene rewebena kien een 60,080,927 69,246,960 
Total exports from the United States......... 85,404,032 96,569,525 
REN 54S Cree SaGESEHSC ERED ASSO ow: SheNnees 73,192,892 
DSRS cescudeebabcescebiesksaseaas,  Shkiookan 66,655,362 


CoaL O11 INSPECTION IN OHIO.—The General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
on the 15th ult., passed an act providing for the appointment of an Inspector and 
Deputy Inspector of mineral oils, and to regulate the sale of the same for illu- 
minating purposes. All oils which will not bear the 120 degrees Fahrenheit test 
are forbidden to be sold. The Inspector is allowed to test with an open cup, in 
the manner definitely described by the law, or to use Foster’s patent cup. Every 
vessel of oil inspected and found to be of the standard quality is to be marked 
with an official stamp ‘‘ approved,” signed by the inspector and giving date of in- 
spection, and in other cases he must mark in like manner the same, ‘“ rejected for 
illuminating purposes.” The penalty for selling without inspection is a fine of 
from $100 to $300, and for counterfeiting inspection certificates the penalty is a 
fine of from $100 to $500. Consumers are to be punished for knowingly using 
uninspected oil—fine from $20 to $100 each offense. Penalties are attached to a 
failure to remove inspector’s stamp from empty barrels and for keeping for sale 
uninspected oils. Persons selling uninspected oils are to be responsible for all 

. damages resulting to any purchaser from the explosion of such oils. 

WaGEs REDUCTION OF PIPE LINE EMPLOYES.—A reduction in the wages of 
employés of the United Pipe Lines will take place on the first of June. The men 
are to be paid as follows: Gaugers, $75 per month; engineers (main stations), 
$70, and when telegraph operator, $5 extra; engineers (local stations), $60, with 
$5 extra when telegraph operator; foreman of construction, £65; men on con- 


struction, $50; district telegraph operators, $60; all other telegraph operators, 
$50; rack men, $65. 





THE TELEPHONE IN AUSTRALIA.—Experiments made from time to time with 
the telephone in Victoria have been attended with considerable success. Conver- 
sation has been carried on between Melbourne and Albury (about 190 miles dis- 
tant), and Melbourne and Ballarat (100 miles). The telephones in use were con- 


structed in the Melbourne telegraph office, from descriptions of Professor Bell’s 
apparatus.—Engineering. 


MINING NEWS. 


MISSOURI. 


Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Dr. Weise, lately in the employ of the St. Louis Silver Smelting and Refining 
Company, is superintending the Oronogo mines of the Granby M. & S. Co. 

The amateur miners or silent partners of working miners in the Southwest are 
eens g their interests. It must necessarily react upon the production of the 

uture. 

It is difficult to tell with whom the adventurous mining system of the South- 
west has become more unpopular, with the miners or the companies. ; 

A remarkable feature in the Southwest is the entire absence, at present, of ill- 
feeling between miners and companies. I can account for it in no other way but 
that common sufferings make mutual friends. 

Colorado bonanza sensationalists are badly wanted in the Southwest for a sound 
thrashing. 

Many companies are preparing for day-labor mining operations. 

The Oronogo mines, with the exception of a few lots still held on the adven- 
turous plan by unexpired leases, will be operated henceforth by hired labor ex- 
daaeany. An examination of divers shafts and drifts in the immediate vicinity 
of the dressing works now being erected at that place by the Granby M. & S. Co., 
demonstrated the existence of broken chert beds, 15 to 20 feet, all in small, broken 
and crushed layers, containing between their seams and cavities from 15 to 20 
per cent of zinc-blende and galena. This percentage includes the frequent occur- 
rence of pockets, which makes the percentage uncertain, with the probability of 
an average paying grade. 

Only one fourth of the rock is unfit for crushing. As there are numerous shafts 
of this nature at Oronogo, and those all near each other, the pay rock in many in- 
stances commencing right at the grass-roots, there will be no difficulty in supply- 
ing the crusher with good pay matter. I estimate the relation of zinc to lead de- 
posits as 2 to 1. 

Wages are very low; underground $1, top-hands 75 centsaday. The company 
will pay more when, after completion of the works, the yield and pe shall war- 
rant it. I am told by Mr. Mesplay, the Assistant Superintendent, and an old 
Granby miner of excellent repute, that for one dollar a day he could draw the 
oe pe from Granby to Oronogo. That’s mighty hard on that old, renowned 

urgh. 

The Webb City Zinc Dressing Works are running, supplied by two shafts. 

5 oplin quotations for No. 1 Blende are $12 per ton; neutral mineral, $17 to 
$18. 

The Lone Elm White Lead Works, of Joplin, offer to smelt the mineral of other 
companies, in consideration of the smoke (fumes) and the e. 

The old Duff diggings northeast of Joplin, mentioned in Professor Swallow’s 
first report, are being mined once more. 

Elliot & Walker, south of Webb City, claim the existence of good zinc deposits 
on their tract. 

Mr. H. Weyman, purchasing agent of the Martindale Zinc Company, leaves for 
Europe next month. Mr. W. is one of the most successful zinc miners of the 
State. 

I learn of the temporary cessation of the Desloge mine, St. Francis County. 
Mr. Firmin Desloge is expected in Joplin to examine the White Lead Works at- 
tached to the smelters of the Lone Elm M. & 8. Co. 

Some interesting struggles may be expected between the American White Lead 
Association and the Bartlett Patent Combination. 

The Future City Miners’ oil takes well at Joplin. 

Mining operations have been recommenced at the Beef Branch diggings, New- 
ton County. B. 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE BODIE MINING DISTRICT. 
From the Standard of May 2ist we take the following concerning some of the 
principal gold mines of this district: 
** Standard.—The new shaft in this mine has reached a depth of 500 feet. 
ground is good blasting porphyry. 












The 
The north drift, on the 650 level, is in 343 feet ; 
progress during the week, 24 feet. The ledge is looking well ; the stopes also look 
splendid. The cross-cut, to connect with the Bulwer, is now in about 50 feet. 

xcellent progress is being made in this cross-cut. The mill has been running con- 
stantly ever since it started up, and crushes from 60 to 70 tons of ore per day, 
The new pans and settlers work finely. ‘The mill is now complete in every de- 
partment, and it may confidently be expected that the amount of bullion shipped 
will be greatly increased. This company has paid $450,000 in dividends to its 
stockholders onme S last nine months, the last, of $1 per share, being paid on 
the 13th of May. The mine produced during this time $675,000 in bullion.” 

“* McClinton.—West cross-cut on 300-level advanced to 133 feet. The company 
has intersected another vein iu this cross-cut, and, although not large, it al 
promising and is well defined. All the drifts north, opening on a softer forma- 
tion, are expanding in size and improving in quality. The Jayhawk shaft has 
reached a depth of 85 feet. The ore assays well and the vein is well defined, with 
a clay gouge following the hanging wall. The outlook generally seems favorable.” 

‘** Black Hawk.—The shaft in this mine has attained a depth of 303 feet. At 
300 feet they will open a station to run into the ledge. The bottom of the shaft 
seems to be of a vein formation, with a small stratum of vein matter. Have 
shipped altogether during the week about 25 tons of ore to the Miner’s Mill.” 

= Rechtel.—-The rock in the bottom of the incline of this mine still continues 
very hard. The work of drifting still continues with the usual rapidity. Ship- 

ing about 40 tons of ore per day to the Syndicate mill, which has started up.” 
This company has levied its first assessment of 50c. per share delinquent on June 
3d. This stock is selling on the San Francisco market at from $1 to $1.25 per 
share. 

‘* A rich strike was made in this mine on the 21st May. In the cross-cut on the 
355 level a fine two-foot ledge was struck. The officers of the company do not 
claim to have struck a bonanza, but the indications are very favorable for open- 
ing out a fine body of high grade ore. The importance of this recent develop- 
ment can not be overestimated, as it shows conclusively that there is still ore of 
good quality in the mine.” 

‘* Goodshaw.—The shaft in this mine has now reached a depth of 78 feet, and 
the rock is very hard. During the last few feet fine-looking quartz has been 
struck. The vein is very narrow, being only about eight inches, but is free mill- 
ing ore and assays in gold $2.51; silver, $17.27; total, $19.78. <A slight flow of 
water is coming in.” 

** May Belle.—Shaft down 140 feet. Drifting south from the bottom of the 
shaft and now in a distance of 30 feet. There is good ore in both shaft and drift 
and looks well in the face of the drift. The ledge split after going down 75 or 80 
feet, and it is proposed to sin& an incline in order to tap the ledge where it comes 
together. The mine was formerly known as the Baltimore American, but was 
incorporated as the May Belle.” 


COLORADO. 


PROSPECTING AMONG THE LEADVILLE CARBONATES,. 


‘‘The city of Leadville lies next the wooded hills of the Mosquito range, in the 
valley between this spur range and the main snowy range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, having a southern e ure, and protected on the west and north by hills 
thickly studded with pine timber and undergrowth. The mineral belt as thusfar 
te ge beginning just back of the city, extends north along the line of the 

osquito range to the head-waters of the Arkansas, some twenty miles, and south 
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from Leadville, at irregular intervals, discoveries are mentioned for twice that | formed where the vast wealth of lignite once existed. 


distance. The most development, and, consequently, the richest portion, is be- 
tween Evans Gulch and Empire Gulch, some seven tc ten miles. Prospecting is 
vigorous within these limits, even up to and above timber line in places. 

** The number of business and residence houses of all classes and kinds is about 
five hundred, and more constantly going up. One main street, four blocks in 
length, compactly built, does the principal business of the city, aside from that 
of the smelter and sampling works. A parallel street on either side of this prin- 
cipal thoroughfare makes some pretense to business, but without much success so 
far. In the lines of staple groceries, provisions, hardware, and liquors, the supply 
seems superabundant and the margins for profits small. Hotels and restaurants 


are numerous, and the prices six to eight dollars per week for day board, eight to_ 


ten, including bed, and fifty to seventy-five cents for single meals. Persons batch- 
ing live comfortably at an expense of two dollars anda half per week each, or 
one dollar more, upon the best the market affords. Butter is 40 cents, eggs 30 
cents, porter-house steak 15 cents, potatoes 5 cents, and other edibles at propor- 
tionately low figures. The necessaries of life are cheap, with the exception of 
beer and whisky, which retail at 25 cents per drink. 

‘« Miners’ wages are from three dollars to three fifty per day, the latter price not 
including board, common labor two dollars and fifty cents per day without board, 
mechanic three to four dollars per day. There are fully three thousand people in 
Leadville and the hills in the immediate vicinity. 

‘* The prospector understands that if he strikes mineral in place, he can get an 
immediate offer in cash that will pay him handsomely, and as only shovel, pick, 
windlass and grub are required to sink through the loose rocky soil 30 to 120 feet, 
at it he goes, trusting to luck that he wiil strike it rich. Hence the large majority 


of men around Leadville come here to dig on their own account, and will keep at | 


it so long as they can obtain provisions, or until they become mine owners. Other 
men are on the look-out for a party to take hold with them in a location for an 


interest payable in labor or grub. Another class get ground contiguous to a pay- | 


ing mise, in order to sell out on the reputation such proximity carries wit it. 
It is a mistaken idea that all the ground is staked off and claimed; but no matter 
if it is, no claim is valid until mineral has been found in place. Men are sinking 
holes within one or two hundred feet of each other, understanding full well that 
whoever reaches mineral first is entitled to choice of location, even if it takes in 
the shaft of other parties. Miners dislike to cover with their location by priority 
of the discovery of mineral the shaft of another miner, and a compromise is gen- 
erally effected by which a partnership occurs, or a sale is effected. Thus it 
happens that new-comers have an equal show with men already here on the 
ground. Instances are numerous in which ten and twenty foot shafts, sunk in 
promising localities, have been sold for from two to eight hundred dollars before 
any mineral had been discovered. Hence the stimulus to prospecting by every 
body with the means to command the inexpensive outfit requisite for work. 

“Tt is notunfrequent that a buyer gets an interest by agreeing to sink the shaft 
a specified number of feet, and then bires his partners to do the work. This gives 
the poor man pay for sinking upon the property in which he still retains an inter- 
est. Again, a man, by paying a small bonus, gets a bond upon a location for say 
ninety days, agreeing to pay 4500 therefor. e then finds a man that will sink 
the shaft for a quarter interest. If mineral is struck, he pays the $500 and has 
an interest in a property that he can at once double or quadruple the money in- 
vested; if nothing is struck, he forfeits his bond, and is very little out of pocket. 

‘*Owing to the fact that somany men are prospecting, it has been almost im- 
possible to hire laboring men at prices ranging from $2.50 to $38 perday. Yet 
men coming here on such an announcement as this must bear in 
mind the character of the camp. Men here work for themselves so long as 
they have ‘grub,’ and then hire out for a ‘grub stake,’ as they term it, and 
when that is earned leave their situation open for other men. So, though there 
may be a chance for fifty men this week, there is no certainty about it continuin 
the next. I would not advise a single man to come here, nor would I say a word 
to discourage his coming. Men with teamsare in demand at present, but perhaps 
a rush here would make it doubtful about getting steady employment. Lots on 
the main street (Chestnut) range from $500 to $1000, a few streets away $10 to 
$50, and back of that no price at all. 

“The camp is quiet and orderly even at night, when hundreds of men are con- 
gregated in the stores and saloons. 

‘Recently a grand banquet was tendered to the engineers of the Atchison, 


— and Santa Fé on the completion of their survey into Leadville.”—Denver 
rioune, 


DAKOTA. 


THE COAL DEPOSITS OF THE BLACK HILLS. 

A correspondent of the Pottsville Miners’ Journal of the 24th of May, writing 
from Deadwood under date of May 11th, says: 

‘Careful projecting has developed the fact that there is soft coal almost every- 
where to the west and northwest of here, the nearest déposits in that direction 
being about thirty miles distant along Redwater Creek, and the veins cropping 
out at short intervals throughout the Powder River and Yellowstone regions. 
Nearly all the locations which have thus far been made have recently been pooled 
or consolidated, and are now owned by the ‘ Black Hills Consolidated Coal Min- 
ing and Fire-clay Manufacturing Company.’ Nearly three thousand acres of 
valuable coal lands are thus under the control of one corporation. The vein in 
the best developed mine is over five feet thick, lying horizontally between fine 
beds of fire-clay, and is already penetrated by a tunnel or incline for a distance of 
nearly two hundred feet. The coal is a very excellent bituminous kind, almost 
totally free from sulphur and burns to light white ashes without a cinder. It is 
now being used in an iron and brass foundry here with excellent results. 

‘** Twenty miles northeast of Deadwood is another deposit of bituminous coal, 

seeming a little harder than the above and already traced one fourth of a mile in 
a vein five feet thick. Good wagon roads lead to these deposits and a charter has 
already been obtained for a narrow-gauge railroad from Deadwood to the Red- 
water mines. A party of experienced coal-miners, representing capital from your 
vicinity, are now here negotiating for interests in the Redwater property, and I 
understand have about concluded their bargain. 
_ ‘These coal measures are of far more importance to this region than many now 
Imagine. As already noted, our timber is fast disappearing. Besides tie almost 
marvelous building enterprises, which have used up some 12,000,000 feet of 
native lumber during the past year, hundreds of mines and tunnels are being 
heavily timbered, many miles of fences are being constructed and thousands of 
cords of wood consumed weekly in the many quartz mills and by individuals. It 
1s estimated that 200 cords of wood are consumed per day in the quartz mills 
near Deadwood alone, that building operations will be more extensive this year 
than last, and that the prominent mines have scarcely commenced to utilize the 
forests as they soon will. Considering that the timbered portion of the Black 
Hills is only about fifty miles wide and sixty long, and that itis two hundred 
miles to any other considerable body of timber, we can readily see that the ques- 
tion of fuel supply is very important. 

‘Under the present expensive system of wagon transportation, coal can not be 
laid down at Deadwood for less than $8.50 pe ton. As wood costs an average of 
$4 per cord and experiments demonstrate that one ton of this coal is equal to four 
cords of the soft wood, there is still a speculation in it to haul it thirty-five miles 
With ox teams. It is safe to say that any company controlling these coal mines 


and a narrow-gauge railroad to them, will have one of the best paying enter- 
prises in the western country. 


BURNING COAL BEDs, 


‘* Along the little Missouri River, about one hundred miles distant, a terrible 
fire has raged in the coal deposits for years, until immense caverns have been 


Atone point where this 
burning still continues in the interior of a large bluff we were led to think of the 
infernal ever-bviling lake of fire about which there has been so much difference 
of opinion of late. It was indeed a terrible sight to witness the broad sheets of 
fiames as they melted away the very vitals of mountains and houey-combed the 


interior of the earth.” 
MONTANA. 


THE BELMONT GOLD MINE. 

Of this mine the Helena Independent of the 16th ult. says: 

‘* Next to the famous Penobscot, the Belmont Gold Mine is the richest and best 
developed in the Stemple district. The vein is wide and rich, uncovered for hun- 
dreds of feet, and the ore easily worked. Such a mine alone, it is asserted by 
competent miners, would render a district valuable and fill the surrounding hills 
with eager prospectors, but located in the same district with that marvel of rich- 


| ness, the Penobscot, it naturally occupies a second place to that richest of mines. 





| high grade ore as at the shaft. 








‘* Yesterday afternoon Capt. Wm. B. Frue and Mr. Nates S. Vestel purchased 
a three quarter interest in the mine at rate of $50,000, Mr. Vestel already own- 
ing a quarter interest, which gives the gentlemen the entire mine. 

‘** The mine is to be vigorously worked; the present 10-stamp mill will Le pulled 
down and an addition of ten stamps added. ‘ 

‘** This will, it is thought, be of sufficient capacity for the present summer’s busi- 
ness, but it is the intention, so soon as the mine is opened, to erect at least a 
50-stamp mill, should the outlook continue as good as at present. 

‘*The machinery has been ordered by telegraph, and grading for the new mill 
will immediately begin, and the building be ready for the machinery, which is 
expected to arrive in six weeks. An automatic tramway will also be built to 
couvey rock from the mine tothe mill. The new mill will have a capacity of 
about thirty tons per day, and will cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. It is 
estimated that ore can be treated at a cost of $1.50 per ton of rock, the mining of 
which will not exceed $2. 

‘* The Belmont mine is situated about two miles from, and in a direct line 
with, the Penobscot, and is generally regarded as an extension of that famous 
lead. The mine is situated on a steep mountain, noshaft being sunk, but it is most 
thoroughly prosptcted by four tunnels, run in at different depths, and being 
driven from 60 to 250 feet, all of which show good ore. The upper levels have a 
slate formation for wall rock, but the lower one, which is driven in a distance of 
120 feet, shows a width of vein varying from eight to twelve feet, carrying 
higher grade ore than any of the levels above, and its walls are of solid granite 
formation. The lower level will expose 400 feet of the vein, from which no 
hoisting or pumping will be necessary—that is, they will stope to the surface and 
send the ore in ae to the lower level, which of itself will doubtless pay the 
purchase money of the mine.” 


THE PENOBSCOT GOLD MINE, 


A correspondent of the Butte Miner of the 16th inst. says : 

“ The lode in this mine strikes from southwest to northeast; is fifteen feet thick 
and pitches toward the northwest, at an angle of about 8 degrees with the per- 
pendicular. It occurs on the line of junction of a slate with a granite formation; 
with slate toward the south, or foot-wall. An 8x15 foot shaft has been sunk to 
the depth of 85 feet, where a level toward the east extends for 35 feet. Below 
the main shaft, a small prospect shaft is down 20 feet deeper. following the hang- 
ing wall. Several cross-cuts, run from different depths while sinking the shaft, 
prove the lead to be of the uniform thickness of 15 feet, and reveal its walls go- 
ing down without the least break and truly parallel to each other. The ledge 
is of quartz throughout, no horses of granite or other waste rock having yet 
been encountered. In color it is black, looking very much like the manganese 
silver ore of Butte, but is interspersed with globular masses and serpentine 
streaks of yellow ore. Along the hanging wall a vein, eight or ten inches wide, 
of gray ore is so rich that gold can readily be detected in almost every part of it 
by the naked eye. 

‘The level running east follows the hanging wall, which continues smooth and 
unbroken for about twenty feet from the shaft, but at that distance becomes un- 
dulating, striking forward into the lode, and again withdrawing beyond the plane 
of its average course. From the eastern end of the level a cross drift was run to 
the foot-wall, when the ledge was found to be of the same width and of the same 
Shaft and level together yielded about $80,000. 
At this rate the ore between the level and the surface must contain about $140,- 
000. In the explorations now being conducted at a greater depth, the same fabu- 
lous wealth is found, while toward the west, where ore equal to any yet found in 
the mine is to be seen, the lode has not yet been prospected by a level.” 

A recent run of 85 tons of ore from this mine fyielded thirty-four pounds of 
gold—this since the casting of the $60,000 bar. It is estimated that the present 
loss in working equals 25 per cent of the assay value. 

Speaking of the various mines in the vicinity of the Penobscot, the same cor- 
respondent observes: ‘‘ At the head of Dog Creek the main divide curves in the 
form of an §S. The first shaft opened upon the lode on which the Snow Drift, 
Penobscot, Black Hawk, and Grey Eagle are different locations, was upon the ex- 
act summit of the divide separating Lewis and Clark from Deer Lodge County. 
This discovery shaft is between the Snow Drift and Penobscot claims, and occu- 
pies such a position upon the curving divide that from it we follow the lode east 
into Deer Lodge County, and west into Lewis and Clark. The town of Vestel is 
but a few hundred feet distant from the Penobscot Shaft, and is built just within 
the belt of timber starting at that point, and extending toward the valley, the 
divide upon each side of the summit being bare of trees. 

“At leans Pleasant and vicinity are several mines, which will add largely to 
Montana’s treasure shipments as soon as reduction works are provided. pon 
Comb’s Gulch, a mile and a half from town, a mill will be built this summer to 
work ore from the Whippoorwill, Little Giant, and Northern Light—three very 
good mines belonging to one a The owners of the Blue Bird, a valuable 
mine upon the hill back of town, will also build a mill some time this year. The 
Belmont already has a water-mill of ten stamps, but at present it is idle for lack 
of sufficient water. It will soon be worked by steam, an engine having been or- 
dered from the East. Besides these, the Mount Pleasant, Little Emma, and Emma 
Miller have been opened and shown to be valuable mines. 

‘‘The town of Mount Pleasant has a more favorable site than Vestel, and is a 
larger village, although building is going on more rapidly in the latter place. 
From their great elevation and difficulty of access the work of development has 
been retarded in these mines, but a very brief visit will convince any one that the 
camps at the head of Silver Creek are to be numbered among Montana’s richest 


and a 
NEVADA. 


THE COMSTOCK. 

We condense the following from the mining summary in the Gold Hill News 
of May 22d : 

‘* Julia is ina comparatively quiescent state just at present, but will not remain 
so long. The flood of water at the 2000 level is reduced to complete. subjection, 
and as soon as some little timbering preparations are gone through with, cross- 
cutting east will be resumed to develop the true inwardness of the ~- ore pros- 

ill certainly 


ts indicated by the diamond drill sent ahead at that point. The 
is an advantageous arrangement in this case, as it not only gives some idea as to 
what the ore prospects are ahead, but operates as a safeguard against sudden sur- 
prise in the shape of any heavy and detrimental flood of water which might be en- 
countered, Judiciously employed, the diamond drill is an advantageous appliance 
in mining. 
“‘ Savage is in the doldrums, so to speak, with nothing in its present condition 
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and prospects to warrant any fitful excitement. The main drift east at the 1640 
onal, to intercept the Sutro Tunnel, and explore the eastern portion of the Savage 
ground, is pushing ahead. It has passed through the recently-discovered ore vein, 
and is now running in the usual porphyry and quartz vein matter of the Com- 
stock. The drifts north and south in the west wall of the vein aforesaid are being 
continued toward other eligible points for cross-cutting. The drift on the 2100 
level has not reached the vein. 

‘‘ The winze below the 1900 level of the Ophir still continues downward, the entire 
size of the winze in good ore, and has but a few feet further to go to reach the 
2000 level, when a drift will be started back westward to meet and connect with 
the east drift on that level. 

‘The new quartz discovery on the 2000 level of the Sierra Nevada, although of 
a very encouraging character, has not as yet developed paying ore. 

‘““There are no changes in either the Consolidated Virginia or the California to 
warrant the steady depreciation of those stocks. The same amount of ore is being 
extracted, the same mills run, and there are no apparent differences in either the 
looks of the stopes or the quality of the ore extracted. On the 1950 level the east 
drift has advanced to within 100 feet of the C. & C. shaft, the face still being in 
perfectly dry ground, while the bottom of the shaft is yet flooded with a small 
river of water. This shows conclusively that there must be a heavy clay separa- 
tion impervious to the water somewhere between where the 1950 station is now 
being opened in the shaft and the face of this drift. 

‘“*The Sutro Tunnel continues its rate of advance toward the heart of the Com- 
stock, and must be near the eastern border of the Savage ground. The header is 
in regular Comstock veiu matter, hot and dry, and the drift on the 1640 level of | 
the Savage, which is advancing to meet it, will soon assist in solving the Sutro 
Tunnel problem. This work has advanced, up to the 21st inst., 19,689 feet. 

“* Assessments are quite numerous on the mines of the north end, and some few 
are being levied on the south end. Caledonia, for instance, has just levied one of 
50 cents per share.” 





THE EUREKA CONSOLIDATED. 


A recent letter from the Superintendent concerning the condition of this mine 
is given below: 

‘* The ore bodies on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th levels continue to look 
well. The ore extracted during the past week shows a decidel improvement in 
the assay value. 

‘‘The 5th level drift has been advanced 21 feet in hard rock. The 7th level, 
west drift, has advanced 11 feet in favorable looking ground for ore. In the east 
drift on this level we have raised 21 feet in low gra le ore, and have started a new 
upraise near intersection with cross-cut. 

‘‘The winze from the east drift on the 8tn level has been sunk 10 feet in fair 
ore, and a drift started from the bottom in good ore. 

‘The incline from the 9th level has been sunk 19 feet. 
favorable for sinking. 

‘We will complete the station at the 11th level next week. 

“The west drift from cross-cut No. 2, on the 9th level, has been run 13 feet in 
very favorable ground for ore. The east drift on this level has been run 19 feet 
in broken and stained rock. The west drift from cross-cut No. 1 has been run 15 
feet through broken limestone. 

‘‘ Only three furnaces have been in operation, and have produced the usual 
amount of bullion to each furnace. Started up No. 2 furnace yesterday. The 
Gerrish copper furnace lasted only four days. Iam rebuilding it with sandstone, 
and will have it running again next week.” 

ELKO COUNTY MINES. 

The Tuscarora 7imes-Review says: ** There has been a fine body of ore struck 
in the south drift of the Hornet mine, forty feet from the main shaft. There is a 
streak of six inches that assays regularly from $1200 to $1300, and two feet or 
more that will work 3200 and upward. The ore body as far as developed, looks 
as though it would prove extensive, and we have every reason to believe the dis- 
covery will inure immensely to the advantage of the district by encouraging the 
development of a number of mines in that vicinity which are now lying idle. 

‘There is a three and a half foot ledge at the depth of twenty-eight feet in the 
Huguenot claim. Some pieces of ore taken from the bottom of the incline yester- 
day assayed respectively 393, 3204, $378 in silver. 

“It is rumored that work on the Cornucopia Consolidated mine will soon be 
started up. Also, that several other mines in Cornucopia District will commence 
operations in a short time.” 


The ground is dry and 


UTAH. 


The Superintendent of the Ontario Silver Mining Company, in his report for the 
week ending May 21st, says: 

** The mine is looking as well as usual throughout the stopes. The 500-foot level 
is still being pushed east in ore. The upraise in the west drift is still developing 
a large body of good ore. The new shaft is progressing favorably.” « 





STEEL RalILs IN FRANCE.—In 1877 the railway companies of France were pur- 
chasers of iron rails to the extent of 48,888 tons, while 136,549 tons of steel rails 
were required. A comparison with the corresponding figures of 1876 (57,936 
tons of iron and 130,681 tons of steel rails) shows a notable decrease in the con- 
sumption of iron rails, and a corresponding increase in the consumption of steel 
rails.—Engineering. 

EXTENSIVE IRON FAILURE.—Messrs. Kimberly, Carnes & Co., one of the largest 
iron firms of Western Pennsylvania, with works located at Newcastle, Greenville, 
Sharon, and other points in the Shenandoah Valley, failed on the 28th ult. The 
immediate cause of failure was the inability to procure discounts, one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of their paper having gone to protest on Saturday. The 
liabilities and assets can not be ascertained until after the creditors meet. 


RESISTANCE OF IRON TO REPEATED BLows.—Giambattista Biadego publishes a 
note upon the determination of the strains which iron can sustain, with ial 
reference to Wohler’s experiments upon the effects of repeated blows. He re- 
counts the experiments of Fairbairn (1849-61), Woéhler (1859-70), and Spangen- 
berg ; the analytical discussions of Gerber (1872), Launhardt (1873), Weyrauch 
(1877), and Winkler (1877) ; and some deductions of his own ; giving a preference 
to the formule of Launhardt, as improved by Weyrauch—Il Politecnico. 


TELEPHONIC TRANSFORMATIONS.—M. A. Demoget, of Nantes, estimates that 
only about ;}o5 of the sound which is communicated to the telephone is trans- 
mitted to the receiver. He considers that the muscular effort of the speaker is 
transformed: 1, into vibrations of the air ; 2, into metallic vibrations ; 3, into 
magnetic waves ; 4, into electric induction ; 5, into magnetic induction ; 6, into 
metallic vibrations ; 7, into vibrations of the air ; 8, into vibrations of the audi- 
tory apparatus. If we suppose the loss of useful effect at each transformation to 
be € a. the loss would G comprised between 3g and 1g. This represents, very 
nearly, the experimental efficiency of pumps.—Les Mondes. 


Microscopic MINERALOGY.—A. Michel Lévy has contributed to the Annales 
des Mines a valuable paper upon the use of the polarizing microscope, for the de- 
termination of mineral species by small sections. The investigations of Rosen- 
busch, Fouqué, and Descloiseux, although all embraced within the last decade, 
have already become classical. Lévy tabulates their conclusions, and gives a 
complete mathematical analysis of the angles of extinction presented by the sec- 
tions of a zone, together with a practical application to the study of the principal 
monoclinic minerals, and of some triclinic feldspars. - 


HicH Furnaces.—M. L. Greever divides smelting furnaces into two classes, 
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which he calls trapu (squat), and elancé (long). In the trapu, the height does not 
exceed three times the length : in the elancé, the ratio is four or more ; and he 
admits an intermediate class, the ordinaire, in which the ratio is ketween three 
and four, and generaily about 3°5. He compares the productions of various fur- 
naces in England, Styria, Carinthia, America, Sweden, Germany, and France, 
drawing conclusions unfavorable to the elancés, which have increased so largely 
within the last quarter of a century.—Annales des Mines, 


EARTH DEPRESSION IN FRANCE.—A little village in the neighborhood of Dra- 
guignan, France, has, says Nature, lately been the scene of a remarkable subsi- 
dence which has attracted the curious from all directions. An elliptical tract of 
ground, containing over 10,000 square feet, sank gradually one day, accompanied 
by loud noises, until it left an orifice of over 100 feet in depth, with water at the 
bottom. Numeroustree and vines disappeared completely in the depths of the 
new lake. A similar depression on a smaller scale occurred in the same vicinity a 
century ago, and both the phenomena are attributed to the action of subter- 
ranean streams.— Engineer. - 


LONDON WaATER-WoORKS.—Nearly ail the water-works companies of the metrop- 
olis are actively engaged in providing a constant water supply, and the number of 
miles of streets which now contain mains constantly charged and upon which hy- 
drants for fire purposes could at once be fixed, in each district of the metropolis, 
is given in Mr. Frank Bolton’s report for the month of March as follows: 
Kent, 80 miles ; New River, 196 ; East London, 85; Southwark and Vauxhall, 
11214 ; West Middlesex, 70 ; Grand Junction, 4114 ; Lambeth, 70; Chelsea, 56, 
making a total length of 711 miles, the water companies are ready to affix 
hydrants thereon when required by the authorities. The total number of hydrants 
erected is at present 4527, of which 2813 are for private purposes, 542 for street 
watering 697 for public use, and 475 in Government establishments.—Engineer. 


ANTHRACITE COAL IN FRANCE.—The introduction of this great staple of com- 
merce is an accident of the Exhibition, and, if successful, will soon compensate 
the United States for all expenses incurred in sending goods to Paris. Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Quintard, who represents the Reading Railroad Company, in bringing 
over a 40-ton railway engine for the Exhibition, freighted a vessel with anthracite 
coal, which is being purchased in Havre at good prices by the French iron manu- 
facturers for experiment in their furnaces. Of the result of the experiment 
there can be no doubt; the superiority of anthracite in blast-furnaces is well 
known in América, and it has only to be known in Europe to create an unlimited 
demand for an inexhaustible American product. This opens a new commercial 
prospect of inestimable importance, which will make Reading stock ‘ buoyant,” 
and also the spirits of the American coal men. France will want millions of tons 
per annum.—American Advertiser, Paris. 


CoAL In NEW ZEALAND.—Coal seams of considerable thickness are being worked 
at several places in New Zealand ; in the North Island at Kawakawa, Bay of 
Islands, and Waikato ; in the Southern Island at the Gray River, Mount Roch- 
fort, Green Island, and the Clutha Valley, in the province of Otago, and also in 
Southland, mining of brown coal. or lignite, deposits of which are scattered over 
all parts of the colony, though not likely, except in a few instances, to support 
such large mining communities as the black coal, will yet afford, in time, exten- 
sive employment. In heat-generating properties it is reported to be equal to the 
coal raised at the Newcastle pits in New South Wales. As a natural product 
derived from the decomposition of coal seams, it is proper to mention the occur- 
rence of petroleum or rock oil springs in various parts of the colony, particularly 
at Taranaki, on the west coast, and in the vicinity of Poverty Bay, near the East 
Cape, in the North Island. The quality of the petroleum in the latter place is 
quite equal] to that obtained in Canada or the United States.—Engineering. 


M. BREQUET’s EXPERIMENTS WITH THE TELEPHONE.—In a note to the French 
Academy, M. Brequet says that all the points of the telephone—the handle, the 
binding screws, the shell, etc., as well as the plate, may enable one to hear 
sounds. He demonstrates this with the string telephone. Attaching the string 
to any point of the Bell telephone, and using the parchment membrane, one may 
easily correspond with a person using a Bell telephone. Thus, by attaching sev- 
eral string telephones to a Bell telephone, several persons may hear the messages 
simultaneously. To render string telephones more practically useful, M. Brequet 
fixes to the center of the membrane two or several strings meeting there at an 
angle. The sound carried by one of them is propagated by all the others. 
A thread is also passed through the centers of membranes, which then serve as 
supports for long, straight lines. A sort of relay is also formed by means of a 
brass cylinder with two membranes, to which strings are connected. This 
method of extending the string telephone has been in use in this country for the 
past three years, 


CompounD LocomoTivEes.—M. Mallet has presented a communication to the 
French Academy, on the application of the compound system to locomotives on 
the railroad from Bayonne to Biarritz. The engine has two cranks, at right 
angles, driven by two cylinders, one on each side. They have a range of 0°45 m., 
the diameter of one being 0°24 ™., the other 0°40 m." Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the steam from the boiler passes first into the small cylinder, then into 
the large, where it acts expansively, and finally escapes into the chimney. But 
on starting, and whenever the engine is required to surmount an increased resist- 
ance, the steam may be admitted directly into the large cylinder, and the loco- 
motive acts as an ordinary two-cylinder engine. The plan has been adopted in 
three engines, with four coupled wheels of 1°20 m. in diameter ; the boiler has 45 
square meters of eG ces and acts with an effective pressure of 10 kg. 

er square centimeter. ey are employed in local traffic, on grades of 0°015. 

heir action is unexceptionable, their steadiness leaving nothing to desire, even 
at a speed of 40km per hour, and the management being no more difficult than 
in ordinary engines. The draught, notwithstanding the reduction of the steam- 
jets to one half, is ample, so that the boiler, in spite of the small dimensions, 
supplies the wants of the engine abundantly. As for the consumption of fuel, the 
cost per kilometer is 4s. of Cardiff coal for trains weighing 50, 60, or even 70 
tons. The foregoing facts are derived from a service of 40,000 kmn., performed 
since the system was adopted. They have, therefore, an important practical 
value.—Ann. des Ponts et Chaussées. 


SEWAGE aT HERTFORD.—The corporation of Hertford have placed their works 
for the purification of the sewage of that town in the hands of the Rivers Purifica- 
tion Association, who, for an annual subsidy of £350, undertake the whole man- 
agement of the place, as they have already done at Coventry, which they have 
successfully worked for some time under a subsidy from the corporation. Hert- 
ford is situated on the River Lea, from whence the New River Company derives 
its supply. The average daily flow of sewage amounts to about 1,640,000 gallons, 
the population being 7169. Water-closets are in general use, and the sewage, 
which is very dilute in consequence of leakage of subsoil waters into the sewers, 
also contains refuse from breweries. By an Act passed in 1854, the New River 
Company obtained powers to lay down intercepting main sewers through the 
town, to construct works for treating the sewage by the lime process, and to con- 
vey the effluent water past the New River head into the Lea above the town of 
Ware. These sewage and outlet works cost the New River Company £28,000, 
and they pay the corporation of Hertford £600 a year to purify the sewage. For 
sixteen years, from 1858 until 1875, the lime process was used to purify the 
sewage, ata working cost of £410 a year, and was then given up, as the Phos- 
phate Sewage company took a lease of the sewage works, paying £100 a year 
rental, and receiving £300 a year for the treatment of the sewage, until lately, 
when the corporation, as aforesaid, placed their works inf the hands of the associ- 
ation referred to, whose offices are at 7 Westminster Chambers. 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 





This is the only Report published that gives full and ac- 
curate returns of the production of our Anthracite 
mines. 

Comparative statement for the week ending May 25, and 

years from January 1: 









































1878. l 1877 
Tons oF 2240 LB. | ace = es 
| Week. | Year. | Week.| Year. 
Wyoming Region.) 
D. & H. Canal Co..! 23,631! 763,283! 49,691) 845,510 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.| 39,116) 660.529 49,057 836,010 
Penn. Coal Co......| 35,922, 226,489, 18,517 387,489 
oe el ee 14,581) 278,011) 14,984 389,223 
P. & N. Y. RR. Co.. 213) 9,593 1,262) 19,285 
CB. of B..d-...... | 13,256; 310,563, 38,729 579,567 
Penn. Canal Co....; 6,842, 63,346 14,372 92,393 
| 
| 133,561! 2,311,814) 186,612 3,149,477 


Lehigh Region. | | | 
33,610 793,684 91,971, 1,133,205 


L. V. RR. Co........| | 
C. RR. of N. J...... 28.709; 405,365 33/868) "575.161 
D.H.& W.B.RR..| 626) = 8,123) 1101 6,298 


| 62,945) 1,207,172) 1 








940 1,714,664 





25, 


























Sch mn Region. | | 

Pe. Be Oo..... 2,493 1,371,549) 171,154) 2,157,47: 
Shamokin & Ly-! | | 

bens VGl. «2 <5.) 20,517 218,772, 9,844 = 205,433 
23,010) 1,590,321! 180.998! 2,362,906 

Sullivan Region. | | | 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co.) 843 12,120) 86 4,843 
ee |220,8501 5,121,427 493,636. 7,231,890 
WAIN 2 cos concesol ceanarions Fev tecaa at De ete ek seconds 
DOCTORES .. ...600 00000 ECT TE MEMO es dcsieschoccscsesess 


Tbe above tahle does notinclude the amount of ccal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent 
of the whole production. 


Coals Cleared on the Canals of the State of New York for 
the week ending May 22d, and years from the opening of 
navigation: 


1878. | 

















1877 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. | 
Week. | Year. | Week. | Year. 
Anthracite ..........00 24,915 | 37,036 37,148 | 125,965 
Bituminous. ............ 5,740 | 11,379, 8,985) 27,117 
Total amount cleared 30,655] 48,415 46,133 | 153,082 





Receipts and shipments of coal at Chicago Ill., for the 
week ending May 25, and year from January 1. 


Week. Year 
Tons. Tons. 
DI cca cabtnncetn 52. seceetsaes oa sin se 52,357 500,731 
Nin ca calak ail ch siwewonen es 2,165 69,737 


Belvidere Delaware Railroad Report for week ending 
May 25° 








Year. Year. 
1878. 1877. 


Week. 

Coal for shipment at Coal Port 
(Trenton) 
Coal for shipment at South Amboy 


162 380 = 8,230 
11,315 183,928 261,152 


Coal for distribution............... 3,280) 63,856 70,790 
Coal for Company’s use........... U23| 31,847 32,071 





“Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending May 24 
and years from January 1: | 
| 1878. 
Tons oF 2240 LB. f- 
|Week. | Year. | Week.| Year. 





1877. 














ee 








From | | 
Alexandria and George-| | | | 
Rs Se cinnacnv oxen eet) 416 5,776 380 8,188 
Philadelphia. . -| 12,647) 162,147, 16,496 180,354 
Baltimore........... 1,690, 47,348 2,936 41,042 
Other places............ 2,129) 87,132) 4,380) 87,145 
Great Britain ........... hsvaameas | TRO) oo cccccs } 1,197 
Nova Scotia......... 535 2,937 421) 4,090 
MN Gecscce steers 17,417 318,765; 24,613) 322,016 


The receipts of coal at Rondout, N. Y., 
& Hudson Canal for the five days ending 
boats, carrying 18,918 tons. 

The shipments of coal at Cleveland, Ohio, for the week 
ending May 26 were as follows: Shipped coastwise, 7,454 
tons; total for year, 45,322 tons; foreign shipments, 4,911 
tons; total for year, 20,198. Total of coastwise and foreign 
shipments for week, 12,365; for year. 65,520. 


w the Delaware 
May 29 were 149 


Perth Amboy Business: Tons. 
PEER EOD MIS TIO oh a5 cccie dado scnseesdleeveses 5,309 
RNIONS COU GRID WOE oo 5 sy cos sicce sess cecscsavecs 19,487 
oy Serer neon repre 43,962 


The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the 
Cumberland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania 


a 


The Production of Coke for the week ending 
May 21: 








Tons of 2000 Ibs. Week Year. 

be a eS ere 2,355 30,895 

Bomtrwent Penn. Bo Rs... ccc coccs ose 14,010 300,377 

Penn. & Westmoreland Region,Pa. R. R. 1,583 24,922 

bg a 2,337 34,850 

Total... 0. cece... ceeee e ceeeeee20,285 «391,044 
COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





NEw York, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 
Anthracite. 

On Wednesday the regular monthly sale of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. took place at 
26 Exchange Place in this city. According to pre- 
vious announcement, 50,000 tons were offered for sale 
divided as follows, and for which the following aver- 
age prices were received, comparison being made with 
the previous sale: 











May 29. May 1. 

5,000 tons steamboat................... $3.4214 $3.30 
10,000 * grate 3.45 3.30 
aaa cacidnaeGleaduina 3.45 
20,000 “ stove 3.77 
Te CUB isc ones crane ceccween a 3.15 
ES cacti caevssiinice BS ...$3.59 $3.49 
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It will be observed that the prices secured at the last 
sale are 10c. per ton higher in the average than those 
of May1. But to those present it was also observed 
that prices were bolstered, whether to enable the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. to movg its 
coal at an advance or to aid some of the other compa- 
nies todo the same thing, is not certain. Perhaps 
through these sales the company may dispose of, to 
parties interested in sustaining prices, a considerable 
quantity of their production, but it is certain that all 
large buyers have for a considerable time looked upon 
them as in no way expressing the true state of trade. 
If what is known as the “limited” production of all 
the companies was offered at auction a much different 
range of prices would be shown, for with the difficuity 
there is in giving the appearance of brisk bidding to 
the small quantities now offered, in the larger it would 
become one of the greatest farces ever perpetrated 
upon the public. 

In the Philadelphia market there has been, in com- 
parison, a better business than here, although most of 
the dealers spoke of more inquiry previous to the sale, 
which they attributed to the announcement that prices 
for June would be advanced. Yesterday being a holi- 
day, and to-day being too late for those who desire to 
avoid the higher prices which they are supposed to 
pay, beginning with to-morrow ; the market has 
had no opportunity to make known its true condition. 
It is very evident, however, that buyers are well 
aware that they are to receive an abundant supply of 
coal during June, and with this anticipation they are 
not apt to be too anxious in making purchases. 

The production of anthracite coal last week was 
220,359 tons, as against 391,387 tons the previous 
week, and 493,636 tons the corresponding week of 

1877. The total production from January 1st to May 
25th was 5,121,427 tons, as compared with 7,231,890 
tons for the like period of last year, showing a falling 
off this year of 2,110,463 tons. 


Bituminous. 
The only feature to this coal is that there is a fair 


incidental business doing, and that the trade lost dur- 
ing the reign of low prices of anthracite coal is slowly 
coming back. We hear of quite a number of instances 
where Eastern manufacturers are beginning to take 
bituminous coal again. 


New York. 


Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal for June De= 
livery f. 0.6, at Tide Water Shipping Ports, per 
ton of 2,240 Ibs, 























Railroads amounts to 32,527 tons as compared with the cor- 5 z 
responding period in 1877. ’; eis| | gg 
The Production of Bituminous Coal for the 3; 2:8 21 8i8 
week ending May 25, was as follows: a maid = 2a oO 
Tons of 2,000 ib., unless otherwise designated. — aes a eines aes . | 2 3 e | ‘ 
Week. Year. pete fo 303 603 6037541035 
_Cumberiand Region, aca, nt’ FoR: acawanasat Wehawken 300 gw gm 393 4 403 
"Becoban Eneiows pa oe cccccccccccccecet * 458,850 L. Val. Coal Co., at Amboy. 3 75 8 50 3503 60 3 903 25 
Barclay It R., tons of 2,240 Rtg kate! 5,608 120,549 SS Releiccsts 3 50 3 503 603 754 103 50 
road Top Region, Pa. 2 rae ’ 4 3 753 753 903 25 
Huntingdon and Broad Top R. R....... 1,882 53.576 | Mount Pleasant, at Hobok'n |... 1... 3 733 433 903 23 
Cle arfield Region 1 a ada ot 26,017 | Hazleton, at Hoboken.............. 3753 753 903 25 
iil 580 pean eee ene seen o OS)... 8 LS OS See Be 
*Tyroneand Clearfield. 0000.00.00... wn (|e | ee eee 
aeeT? ~= <4, | Hard White Ash. .......... 3 303 303 303 453 
Pitta a = SCT Se a 3,603 79,741 | Free-burning W. Ash. ...,........ .....3 253 403 
+w ee “ com | SORMVTRIN Sed Asdh..)....-..).....).-.c0}000s 3 603 
West Penn Ry, R........ 20. ee coon 3,518 81,599 | 7 orberr: 3703 753 
*Southwest Pefin. R. R........ ...- . 446 10,965 | Tvkens Valley Vein... 8 203 853 
*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. a er ees en nae teens te ae 
sal Manes eta canasen .... 9,914 278,983 ae bh L 
Penneyivania R. B............. -. o--+e12,190 156,065 | * Fifty cents per ton additional for delivery in New 


*For the week ending May 21. 


York. 
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Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal, 
DOMESTIC GAS COALS. = 


At the Along- 
Shipping _ sidein 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. Ports. New York. 
Westmoreland and Penn.................§ re 
At Greenwich, Philadelphia .... ..... $5 50 
Fl Es IT ao. os enone eencinxes 5 00 5 50 
Kanawha at Richmond .................. 410 5 40 
Red Bank Cannel, Pa., at Philadelphia.. 8 00 8 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt ... 4 00 5 65 
eC Ener errr 4 50 6 00 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore. .. 3 75 5 85 
Fairmount, West Va., “ ia « «oan 57 
Newburg Orrel. Md. - s .3 7 6 00 
Cannelton Cannel, West Va ......... ... ease 10 00 
Splint “ at Richmond. 6 7 00 
= Gas Coal at Richmond ....... 4 00 5 65 
Peytona Cannel, W. Va.. at Richmond... .... 10 00 
MANUFACTURING AND STEAM COALS. 
Cumberland at Georgetown and 
BiMOMI Sorc vaccccns avesens 2 75@2 90 4 35@4 50 
Cumberland, at Baltimore....... 2 90@3 00 4 35@4 50 
Clrfi’d ‘‘Eureka” and ‘‘Franklin.”’ 
BR I oi ceatrnx coenes 0 75 cae 
At Baltimore............ 3 25 44 
At Philadelphia......... 3 25 4 50 
FOREIGN GAS COALS. 
Sterling. Am. cur’ncy. 
Newcastle, at Newcastle-on 
WI a tacci ane tacemsues's 7s.6d. 2 50@ $3 50 
Liv. House Orrel, at Liv. .... 25s. 13 00 
Ince Hall Cannel See eisied 35s.6d. 18 00 
“ GasCannel “..... 25s.6d. 10 00@ 10 50 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glas- 
gow, nominal............. 2s. 7 50 
Gold. 
BI’k House,at Cow Bay, N.S. $1 75 $4 50 
Caledonia, at Pt. Caledonia. 1 50 4 25 
Glace Bay at Glace Bay.... 1 50 4 00 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay..... 1 50 eau 
Intern’] Mines, at Sydney... 175 4 50 
Pictou. Vale Mines, at Pietou 2 00 4 70 
Retail Prices. 
Per ton of 2000 lbs, 
Anthracite. 
G. & Egg. Stove Chest- 
Pittston coai delivered............. 5 00 $500 #500 
Lack. coal, delivered below 59th St. 4 50 4 50 4 50 
Wilkes-Barre, delivered ........... 5 4 50 45 
Lehigh and Locust Mount. del’d5 0! 5 00 475 
Bituminous. 
Liv. House Orrel...... $18 00 American Orrel........$11 00 
Liv. House Cannel... 18 00 Red Bank Cannel...... 7 00 
= . 11 00 Cumberland. . 9 00 








Am. one 
Ca’n'It’n BI’k,orsplint. 10 00) 
Cincinnati, 0. May 28, 1878. 


[Specially reported by the Consolidated Coal & Mining Co. ] 
- Per bushel of 72 lbs. 


Retail Wholesale 
delivered. afloat. 
OR 5 i.n)05 ov aicage nce sdaeauee lle. Tee. 
RMN a wisxceienscxacersieardeagosns 9e. dhec. 
iia si soe ware cuwonecudnne tee cens 17@18c. 13¢. 


Anthracite, delivered; $7@$8 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


Chicago, Ill. May 28, 1878. 
[Specially reported by Messrs. RENo & LITTLE. ] 
Retail prices of coal delivered per ton of 2,000 lb. 


Lackawanna Stove ....$5.75 Erie and Brier Hill..... $5.00 
- Chestnut .. 5.25) Wilm’gton & I11.$3 00@3.50 
Grate :.... 3. 30| BIOSSDUEE. «0.0055. 5600 5.50 
7 WE adecs<s 5.23\Piedmont............-.. 6.50 
Hamilton, Ont. May 27, 1878. 
{Specially reported by H. BARNARD. | 
Retail prices delivered per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Ser. or Wilkes-B. Grate.$5 00 Lehigh Lump........... $6 00 
a = Fez ..-& 00'Brier Hill............:.. 5 50 
= Stove. 5 25 Massillon .............. 4 50 
- DUG. 5 Se Sess nccccac dscen ns 5 50 


Montreal, May 27, 1878. 
[Specially reported by Messrs. RoBert C. Apams & Co.] 
Wholesale per 2,240 lb. 


Scotch Steam $4 75 Cape Breton Steam... $4 25 


WW sckccccanwcncodne 4 50 Newcastle Smith’s.... 6 00 
Anthracite at retail, per 2,000 ld, delivered. 

ETE ANODE Ree $6 50 Chestnut............. $6 00 

MEE vce vveanastaceiete 6 00) 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
May 30, 1878. 

The most noticeable transaction of the week was a sale 
ordered by the Coal Exchange of sixty barge loads of coal, 
at Cincinnati, at 6 cents a bushel, in order to settle a dis- 
organizer, who was selling below the concerted rates, 
which this sale did effectually. The whole quantity in the 
sixty barges at 12,000 busuels each, was 720,000, or 27,692 
tons. Since that sale the price stands as before in Cincin- 
nati. Theresumptionof mining is not general here, owing 
to the lower markets being all glutted, which makes it a 
matter of indifference about immediate provision for fur- 
ther supplies; besides, a large portion of the coal boats are 
still loaded with unsold coal at their places of destination, 
and the principal part of those that have been discharged 
and returned have been reloaded with coal at the mines, 
and are now prepared to go down on the first flood. A 
general apathy characterizes the business, and those in- 
terested in it are leisurely repairing their floating craft and 
putting their minesin order for an active resumption of 
the trade this fall. There issome discontent amoung the 
miners at the pay for their work—2% cents a bushel— 
thongh it is not likely to culminate ina strike. A little cal- 
culation on the general reduced prices of all commodities, 
proves that as much can be bought with the 24 cents as 
was with the 5 cents paid during the period of inflation. 
Quotations unchanged. 


PRICES AT PITTSBURG. 


Wholesale, on board.... 5 cts. per bush... .31.30 per ton. 


Retail, delivered........ ‘ets. 1.84 

AT CINCINNATL 
Wholesale, on board... 734 cts. per bush... .$2.04 per ton. 
Retail, delivered ....... 1034 cts = =a 

AT LOUISVILLE. 
Wholesale, on board.... 8 cts. per bush. ...$2.11 per ton. 
Retail, delivered........ 1034 cts. - ——- ee 
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AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Wholesale, on board....35 cts. per bbl... 
Retail, delivered........ 45 cts. ai ses 


Bushels are rated among dealers here at 
bushels make a ton, nearly. 

The barrel that rules the coal measurement in New Or- 
leans contains 2 4-7 bushels of 80 Ibs. each, making about 
°06 lbs. Nine and two thirds of these barrels weigh a ton 
within a small fraction. 

Coxe.—Nothing new has transpired in this business—it is 
still characterized by a ste ady i mand and a steady pro- 
dustion. Shoull an increase in the demand take place, the 
producers are ready to. meet it, to any considerable ex 
tent. Competition and the necessities of business have 
brought down prices toa margin that can scarcely be « called 
a living one, without practicing the strictest economy. 
There is no change in price. We_ give quotations of home 

rates, in which 40 lb. make a bushel and 50 bushels a ton: 

Wholesale, per bushel, 4c.@4¥gc.; per ton, $2.00@ $2.25 

Retail, 5e.@. Slee; $2. 0G $2. 73. 

The prices at ae points whe re the ¢ ‘onnellsville coke 
goesare the same as here with the transportion added.— 
American Manufacturer. 


$3.44 per ton. 
—_— ™ 


76 Ibs.—26% 


Pittston, Pa. May 27, 1878. 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s Coal in Yard. 
Retail! per ton of 2,000 Ib. _ 
Lump, Eee. et ree 6 che eueeaaen $2 25 
Chestnut. SCORE EG EERCERO Keb Re SKER Se ee eee 2 00 
DMN ee SREC RSE e Ce bbe bb Gc aha sea ekbne sree sau bakes cain 1 00 
Delivered, 50 cents per ton additional. 
San Francisco, Cal, May 23, 1878. 


Coau.—Imports from January 1st to May Ist, 1878 : 


Tons. Tons. 
Anthracite.... .... .. 4,436 Vancouver Island.... 42.644 
Australian me) ees 23.361 
Coos Bay ..... fo a 14,076 
Cumberland........ 349'Mt. Diablo............ 23,040 
Bellingham Bay.... 2,300 


The arrivals from Pacific Coast mines and from British 
Columbia continue to be very liberal, giving us full supplies 
and at low prices. We neglected to state in our last week's 
issue that the cargo of Wallsend per Rajah, 1648 tons, sold 
at or about $7. This is the spot price at date, but for car- 
goes of same to arrive we think an offer of $6 would be ac- 
cepted. The imports for the week include: 390 tons Syd- 
ney, per Sea Waif; Hazard, 510 tons Wellington; Don Nic- 
olas, 1600 tons Nanaimo: Belvedere, 2050 tons Naniamo; 
Gussie Telfair, 325 tons Coos Bay: Clara Light, 250 tons 
Coos Bay: Western Shore, 2100 tons Seattle: North Star, 
615 tons Seattle; Levi Stevens, 820 tons Seattle. We quote 
coast screenings for steam purposes $4@4.50; ditto coarse, 
screened, $5@6; British Co oanan is held somewhat high- 
er. California of the Empire Mine is retailing at $6, de- 
livered; Seattle, $8. Of course the low rates for an abund- 
ant supply of near by Pacific coals has a demoraling ef- 
fact upon all foreign supplies both here and to arrive, the 
quotations of which it is hard to state with any degree 
of reliability. The Anthracite Coal fields of Sonora are at- 
tracting much attention. Theirextent is not yet ascer- 
tained, Nine thousand acres are already located by one 
man. This coal has 90 per cent of pure carbon and is 
without a trace of sulphur. It contains but a small quan- 
tity of silex. Its ash is white and feathery. This discov- 
ery will be of great value to California and of great im- 
portanc e to Arizona. Gen. Rosecrans is interested in these 
mines, and capitalists are talking of running a railroad to 
the mines. California, if we are to rely on the many indi- 
cations, will, at no distant day, have an abundant supply 
of cheap fuel.—Commercial Bulletin. 





FREICHTS. 


Ocean Freights. 


Ocean Freights on coal, iron, etc., per ton of 2000 Ib., 
to and from foreign and domestic ports, for three weeks 
ending May 30th, 1878, are given below. 


From To 


.. Be fast, Ireland Slate. 
. St. Thomas, W.I. Coal.... 2.50 


DATE. 


May 8 New York 
** 8 Baltimore 


Cargo. R’te 








8 Ragged Island. . New York...... Saltt.. 10 

“ 13 Philadelphia pera keni St. Jago, Cuba.. Coal... 12.25 
“ 13 Georgetown ......... a 49 a 2.50 
** 15 Philadelphia......... Genoa, Italy..... “* 4.00 
15/Rondout............. ee acre | 

** 15 Turk’s Isle, Bahamas Providence. .... Saltt...., 08 





18 Philadelphia. . . St.Thomas, W.I. Coal... . 2.50 
18 Almeria, Spain. . . New York...... IronOre’ *8 
21 Philadelphia. . 5 . ——, Cuba Coal.... 1.00 
21 Baltimore............ Jago, Cuba. 2.50 
23 SO Ns noasrs axe sont Ger.... Slate . #26 
** 27 Philadelphia. .... ... Aspinwall, C.A. Coal. ...'3.75 
* 27 Philadelphia. - St. Pierre, W. I. Coal... ./2.00 


- 27 Elizabethport........ Sackville, N. B. Coal.. 


+ Per bushel. 


Lake Freights on Coal and Iron Ore. 
Representing the latest actual charters up to the 28th inst 


* Shillings. 











2& 2& 
5 3st Ca 
From To a5 From To es 
Clev eland. CG hicago. wi 40 Ashtabula Milwaukee 40 
Buffalo. . 35 ” Chicago... 35 
Toronto*..| 1.00 Buffalo. .. Detroit§.. 25 
Milwaukee 40 Oswego... 'Chicago... 80 
Detour... 40 ” Milwaukee 60 
= Sh'boye’n. 50 . Detroit. .. 45 
Marquette Cleveland+ 1.30 Charlotte. Milwaukee 65 
“ Ashtab’lat 1.40 Buffalo. ...Portage... 50 
Black Riv. Buffalo... 35 Cleveland. Ogdensb’g 1.30 
Fairport.. Milwau’ee 35 - Prescott. .'1.25 
Black Riv. Blk. Rock. 45‘ BIk. River Buffalo.. 35 
“6 Chicago... 40 =Kincardi’e|C hicago*.. 60 
Buffalo.... ee 30 E.Sagin’w “08 
. Detroit. . 20 F’r Haven = 80 

- Milwau’ee 30 Buffalo....|\Cleveland +40 | 
* Gold. +Iron ore. ¢ Six trips coal and six trips ore. 


§ Pig iron. { Gold and return cargo, ore. Ogdensburg to 
Cleveland, 50c., free on board. { Salt free on board. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 25, 1878. 
Coal to Chicago 35@40c. Vessels are scarce at these 
prices. It is said that many large vessels are going into 





Cambridge, Mass. 


Charleston 











Georgetown, D. C. 
Gloucester 






Newburyport 








ordinary on arrival at Buffalo, preferring rather to stop for 
a while than to run at such low rates. 

The first shipment of coal from Toledo to a foreign port 

was made on the 18th inst. The schooner White Oak left 
here, bound for Toronto, with 380 tons of coal, which she 
took on at the Columbus and Toledo Dock. This shipment 
—the first of 30,000 tons, which will be taken over during 
the present season—is made by the firm of Hacket & 
Walsh, of Detroit, through their Toledo agent, Mr. C. Dar- 
flinger. 


Coastwise Freights, 
Per ton of 2,240 lb. 
Repre senting the latest actual charters to May 31, 1878. 


Hoboken 


Ports. 


Elizabethport. 


Port Johnson, South 


Amboy, 
and Weehawken. 


From Philadelphia. 


From Baltimore. 


From 





August a, Me 
BONO. we6senacn 
Alexandria, Va. 
Annapolis........ 
3rooklyn, N. Y 

Bangor, Me.. : 1.4 
cn cla canuseee anne 1.2 
Baltimore........ SEE. Scvcechecesicosdes wasieoka 
Boston, Mass..... 1.10@1.20 1.30 80@90 
Bridgeport,Conn., 85@90t 1.25 50 
Pe... ccleshenstweseepulsk msessceesaw 
Beverly, | 
Buffalo 


80 
80@,90 


on... 


“ Cainbridge.. 3.3 
Fall River : 
Gardner, Me.... 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hoboken eee ee 
REE Wiese lonswavevcnnce 1. 


Jersey Wty... | csccssoseuen. : > as 


Ph: couse nbinalocexnubhentes 
Medford.... ..... 
NOR 5. cacliss sare voce ses 
Nantucket, Mass. 

Newark, N. 
New Bedford _ 


New Haven.... 
New London..... .... 
IE aS con ueleks ones. coast lokewnes aeew sue 
Ok ee ere Ls 
New Orleans, La. ... 
Norfolk, Va...... 
Norwich......... 
Norwalk, Conn 
Pawtucket .......).... 
PINES cc Diswqanssseae ee 
Portland 90@1.05+ 
Proremmnotas, BEET. | oo. ccc cccee 
Providence....... 
Richmond, Va... 55 
Rockland........ 
OEY sso as J a eee 
PEON ccattscccnsnash bos LE 
Southport ....... 85+ 
Somerset, Mass..}........ 
Trenton 
RU ckacicubeenckbelesoiseeess- oom 
Washington...... 
Warenam........ 
Wilmington, Del. 





*And discharging and towing. + And discharging. + And 
towing. § 3c. per bridge extra. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


NEw YokrK, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 

American Pig.—There are numerous sales spoken 
of, but particulars are kept private. The business of 
this week has been more quiet than that of the pre- 
vious one, and prices are no better, but, if any thing, 
still weakening. With financial trouble expected to 
come to some of the furnace companies, and the be- 
lief that all are losing money at the present 
prices of iron, coupled with the feeling that we 
are likely to have, as for several years past, a 
quiet trade during June and July, the outlook 
is exceedingly discouraging. It would be thought that 
many furnaces would blow out under this condition of 
affairs, but those who are strong believe that others 
must go into bankruptcy soon, and that such as do 
will have to stop production, after which prices will 
react, while the weaker ones know that to stop now 
means to stop until their companies are completely 
reorganized. We quote No. 1 foundry, $16.50@$18 ; 
No. 2 foundry, $15.50@#17, and forge, $14.50@$16. 

Scotch Pig.—In this there continues to be only a 
retail business. The following are the nominal quota- 
tions: Eglinton, $22.50; Coltness, $24.50 ; and Glen- 
garnock, $23.50. 

Rails.—We only learn of a sale of 10,000 tons of 
steel for delivery during year to the Southern Pacific 
road on private terms. As none of the mills are in a 
position to sell for prompt delivery, such a quotation is 
but quite nominal. For fall delivery, the prices are 


about $42@$44 at mill, according to location. Iron 





rails are very quiet. We quote at $32@$36 at mill. 
Old Rails.—A sale of 500 tons at $17.50 is re- 
ported. This figure about represents the market 
price. 
Wrought Scrap.—We are reported a sale of 200 
tons on private terms, and quote at $20@$21. 
Baltimore, Md. May 27, 1878. 


[Specially reported by Messrs. R. C. Horrman & Co.] 


The iron market shows no improvement, and only for 
best brands are prices maintained, at about following rates: 


oe. Char. . wer $29.00 M. & White. ..$14.00@ $15. 00 
. 27.00@ 29.00 C’1C.B.Blooms 50. 00@ 52.00 
Anih, No. 1.... 19.00@ 20.00 “ * Billetts 52.00@ 55.00 


2...) 18.004 


“ “ 3 
o.. 


19.00 Refi'd Blooms 45. 
-- 17.00@ 18.00) 


Cincinnati, O. May 28, 1878 


{Specially reported by Messrs. TRABER & AUBERY, Commis- 
sion Merchants for the sale of pig iron. blooms, ore, etc.] 


. Below please find closing quotatiuns of our pig iron mar- 
et, viz. : 


00@ 50.00 


CHARCOAL. 
H'n g. Rock No. 1 Foundry & B1..$21 00@$22 50—4 mos. 
MEE. ie": wasnt bans 20 00@- 21 00—4 mos. 
. Soft Silver Gray....... i9 00@ 20 00—4 mos. 
Maa cicnahoneahe xcs cose 18 00@ 19 00—4 mos. 
Tennessee No. 1 Foundry eaeeeee 21 00@ ...... —4 mos. 
ae oe” ewknates ee 20 00@ ..—4 mos 
" MR ee ketbynave. cocaxsecnee 18 00@ 19 00—4 mos. 
STONE COAL. 
Ohio No. 1 Foundry Ne a eae $19 00@ ...... —4 mos. 
- ee. Shesgxcceketeses 18 00@ ...... —4 mos, 
PON BOUNE © coysece ssacces 17 00@ 16 00—/ mos. 
SO) NES 52 Gu ekAvasess sanseamneees a7 GOD .....% —49% mos. 
CORE. 

Ohio & W. Va. No. 1 Foundry...... 19 00@ 20 00—4 mos 
2s No. 2 eS e@isisiese i... = —4 mos 
ck amtuveneccpess 17 00@ ..—4 mos 

CAR-WHEEL. 
iat . pn) Hecla, Vesuvius, t 

H'n'g R., C. B- | tne Jofferson. $36 00@ ...... —4 mos 

Maryland, *‘ Cedar Point............ 35 00@ ...... —4 mos 

Missouri, ‘‘Maramec.............. 30 00@ -—4 mos. 

BLOOMS 
NI ot AS ee ee ee oe $45 00@$50 00—cash. 
SCRAP IRON. 
DMG cacsccescatinbay Geerennuuss boners @ 45c.—cash. 
MTOM, cuss Seeckusapeenccenssssanse 62h4e. @ $1.00—cash 
Demand fair at the quotations. 
Columbus, Ohio. May 27, 1878. 


[Specially reported by Messrs. Kine, GILBERT & WARNER, 
Dealers in Pig Iron and Ores. ] 


The demand for pig-iron during the past week has been 


rather limited, with no improvement in prices. We quote 
as follows: 
FOUNDRY IRONS. 
Bo. 1 Hanging Rock Charcoal bedes<etawessen $23 50@$24 00 
west. ee Fr atuanabosiul san 22 00@ 22 50 
No. i Hocking Valley soft and strong from 
pure limestone ores................ 20 00@ 20 50 
No. 2 Hocking Valley soft and strong from 
pure limestone ores............... 19 00@ 19 50 
BO. 1 AMITEOEE HOGG « 5. 5.056 s0scesssecseees 19 00@ 19 50 
OR, BR Sine nnunicscndnscnnsbncadee's 20 00@ 20 50 
No. 2 Pe hee pent tecaae ee netaccekens 19 00@ 19 50 
Sth NUR Se euhinla Nin swoind sp anes eer 19 50@ 20 00 
No. 1 Eliza (Jackson County)................ 19 00@ 19 50 
EMD ccwiicteacainn snes sown eects ewe 17 50@ 18 00 
MILL IRONS. 
I NS eins A cle minnie ee aucun hs 18 00@ 18 50 
Mottled and white neutral................... 17 00@ 17 50 
I hon ca Ge oGpebwinaraiscaieees 17 00@ 17 50 
Mottled and white cold short ............... 16 00@ 16 50 


Chattanooga, Tenn. May 27, 1878. 


{Specially reported by J. F. James, Dealer in Iron & Metals.] 


Tenn., Ala. & Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry. $18 00@$19 00 
Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 18 00 


Charcoal, No, 2 es 17 00@ 

Tenn., Ala. & Ga. Charcoal, Gray Forge.... 15 00@ 16 00 
Tenn., Ala. & Ga. Coke, No. 1 Foundry..... 19 00@ 20 00 
Tenn., Ala. & Ga. Coke, No. 2 Foundry..... 17 00@ 18 00 
Tenn., Ala. & Ga. Coke, Gray | ee 15 00@ 16 00 
Tenn., Ala, & Ga. cld B. (car-wheel)......... 20 00@ 28 00 
Charcoal or Coke, white and mottled....... 14 00@ 15 00 
Old rails...... $18 00@$19 - Wr’ght scrap, 
Old car wh'ls. 16 00@ a7 OO) No. B.....:. $12 00 
Wr'ght scrap, \Cast se “=. . 10 00 

BP Disses. 17 00 Muck bar.... 32 00@ 33 00 


Cleveland, O. May 27, 1878. 


{Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Brincuam & Co.] 
Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change 
without notice. 
FOUNDRY IRON. 


No. 1 L. 8. Charcoal. 7 a0 Amp. 8. » No.1, Ch. - .$22 00 
No. 2 : ?B-1 . 21 00 
No. 1 Anthracite Rees 3100 No. Buu 19 00 
A ae eis 19 00 No. 1, Massillon Rsaetie 22 00 
No. 1 Bituminous..... ee OO hsseten 21 00 
No. 2 ages 19 00 No. 2, eee ee 20 00 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 
No. 3, L. S. Charcoal.$25 00 | Nos. 5 & 6, L. S. Char.$25 00 
No 4, “* es 
BESSEMER IRON. 
a eR BRR sg vss sccansvsaswscnces . $24 00 
FORGE IRON. 
MO. 1, SHOT 0605000508 $18 00 | White and Mottled. ...$17 00 
Iron Ores. 
Red Hematite (about 55 per cent. metallic 
a OE eee $1 25 
Brown Hematite (about 55 per cent. metal- 
PED cs chess pacheniner: Koacebeetoenens 75 
Louisville, Ky. May 27, 1878. 


[Spécially reported by Messrs. Gzorce H. Hutz & Co.] 
— demand for all grades is light, and prices are without 
change. 
The usual time, 4 months, allowed on quotations below: 





June 1, 1878.] 
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FOUNDRY IRONS. 





| Nod | Noe 
a ar Na 2 
Hanging Rock Charcoal... $21 00@$22 00/$18 00@$20 00 
Southern Charcoal......... 18 50@ 19 00| 17 50@ 18 00 


Hn g Rock, Ste’l & Coke..| 19 00@ 20 00} 18 00@ 19 00 
Southern Stonecoal & Coke 18 00@ 19 00| 17 00@ 18 00 


“‘ Amer. Scotch”... $19@$20 | Silver Gray... $16@$17.50 
MILL IRONS. 
No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short & Neutral....... $16 00@$17 00 
No, 1 Ste’l & Coke, Cold-short & Neutral.... 16 00@ 16 50 
No. 2 Ste’l & Coke, Cold-short & Neutral.... ......@ 16 00 
No. 1 Missouri and Indiana, Red-short...... 20 00@ 21 00 
White & Mottled, Cold-short & Neutral..... 14 00@ 15 00 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRONS. 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast................... $32 00@$34 00 
Alabama and Georgia, Cold Blast .. ....... 25 00@ 31 00 


Wer, CN TI nono nc civic sss eenisis cs 25 00@ 30 00 
Richmond, Va. May 28, 1878. 


{Specially reported by Asa Snyper, Esq.] 


The demand for iron is very light. But for the small 
uantity in stocks and light receipts, this market would be 
depressed. I quote nominally as below: 


Amer. Scotch Pig Iron. pa inntes anne Taco $23 .00@$24.00 


Anthracite a sop: Se 19.50@ 20.50 
" “a fe Menai iintte coneces 18.50@ 19.50 
. 2 SS ORs 5 5s Sadie «iste 17.50@ 18.50 
- - NE dat'vspeiscoesas 15.00@ 16.00 
Coke _ Manne ava ucaeces 21.00@ ..... ° 


; a ea 20.00@ ...... 
Va. Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron, cold short 20.00@ 







“* neutral. 28.00@ 29.00 
Warm “ “ “ “cold short 19.00@ 22.00 
“ “ “ “ “ red short 

silver grey 18 00@ 19 00 
MN oo 5 da wnatare an aaeeies A sacs aeacenaite 16.00@ 17.00 
I IN soci is:csia. és ccwueaseccaess 18.00@, 19.00 
Cast scrap—Machinery... ...............00- TT. «2500 
Richmond Refined Bar Iron................. 2.00@ 2.25 
I aso kiicisiséc. svcintccesiaanssaene es 50@ 4.75 
MI ao Nira asics ncn a viyntes 09.5 Kaa eran 5.70@ . ..< 

Old Dominion nails (standard size].......... 2.60 keg 


St. Louis, Mo. May 28, 1878. 
[Specially reported by Messrs. Spooner & CoLLins, Com- 
mission Agents for all kinds of Iron.] 


No perceptible change is noticed in the condition of our 
market since last —. Demand continues light and 
prices unchanged. Old rails are plenty and prices low. 


COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS, 














Hanging Rock...... $25@$34 Assorted Bar Iron $2, rates. 
TORMONICE. . . ....055 26@, 30 No. 1 Wr’ght Scarp, 80c. cwt. 
RORURIORT «5. <0se0ss 25@ 30 Heavy cast - BSc. “ 
IE onesies cence 26@ 28 Light ‘* ee es 
errr 24@ 26 Old rails.... .$20 00@$20 50 
pS eee 24@ 26 Oldcarwheels 17 00@ 18 00 
| | | White 
No. 1.| No. 2.| Mill. |_ and 
| | | Mottl’d 
Missouri stone coal... .... $22 00) $22 00; $19 00; $16 00 
oe ND a0, cacciay | 2000) 1900) 1850 17 00 
Tennessee charcoal....... 22 00; 2100 1900 1700 
Tenn. coke very soft and, | | 
ee | 2100; 20 00) 1900 17 50 
Hanging Rock charcoal...| 25 00) 24 00 ; 





cold short! 22 00; 2 

jExNo.1/ No. 1. |BNo.1. | No. 2. 

Alice Hanging Roe’: coke.) $24 00) $23 00! $22.50) $21 : 
Quinnimount, W.Va.,coke.| 24 00! 22 50| 2150! 2034 





METALS. 


New York, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 
Outside of tin plates the metal market has been as 
quiet as for weeks past, with a downward tendency in 
the prices of nearly all articles. 


RECEIPTS OF METALS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FOUR WEEKS 
ENDING MAY 30, AND YEAR FROM JANUARY 1, 1878. 





ap Yr.from 
|May 9 May 16 May 23. May 30 °F, 0°3" 














| 

| 

——s 
Copper, bbls ... 125 206 | 594 174 5,043 
Copper, boxes... Ds Zea. sayeeebane te eae 113 
va A eee “sei aoe 474 5,347 
Lead, pigs....... 3,689 | 8,476) 2.040 2,007 148,554 
Spelter, pieces.. 2,680 ee 531. 1,687 | 23,334 
Quicksil’r, flask : 25 200 533 





Gold Coin.—During the week under review the 
price of gold has ranged from 100% to 101% and 
closed at 101. 

Bullion.—Silver continues nominal and weak in 
London at 531(d., the lowest figure for some time 
past, and the rate here is made lower by the decline 
in Sterling Exchange. At 1161{ here the market is 
steady for the time being. Gold is quoted at par to 
% per cent premium. 

An important matter, although perhaps not bear- 
ing upon the immediate future of the silver market, 
is the probable development of silver and other mines 
in China. The Chinese Government realizes that 
other industries must be established to give employ- 
ment to its vast population. Veins of rich silver ore 
have been discovered, and arrangements will prob- 
ably soon be made with one of our prominent Western 
mining engineers to go to China, where he will be 
furnished with mofley and labor to develop the mines. 
Should it be found that that country has even moder- 
ately rich silver ores, with the abundance of cheap labor 








it may in but a few years have a very important 
bearing upon the silver markets of the world. 














| London N.Y. |; | London | N.Y. 

DATE — |- ——}| Date. |——- —-——/—_——_- 
Pence. | Cents. Pence. | Cents. 

May 25 ...| 53% 11634|'May 29. 53% 116% 
May 27....| 5314 11634|May 30., 535-16 |........ 
May 28..... 5314 | 11614 May 31.! 5314 11614 


The Carson Mint Operations for May.—The Carson Ap- 
peal of the 24th inst. says: ‘The coinage of standard sil- 
ver dollars up to the present time, for this month, is $623,- 
000. The total eastern shipment of the same cvin, cover- 
ing the same period, has been $550,000. Yesterday two 
transfer orders were received at the Carson Mint for the 
shipment of $100,000 in standard dollars to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, each order covering $50,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury expects this Mint to turn out at least $400,000 
next month, which will be done, provided, of course, the 
material is furnished in the shape of bullion.” 

The Actual Circulation of the Silver Dollars.—A cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post, writing from Washington, 
under date of May 29th, says: ** While nearly six millions 
of silver standard dollars have been coined since the pas- 
sage of the Silver law, not one million have gone into cir- 
culation. 

** The annexed table, showing the workings of the Silver 
law up to the close of business yesterday in the Treasury 
Department, furnishes food for reflection for those advo- 
cates of the silver dollar who were so loud in their asser- 
tion that the people demanded ‘the dollar of their 
fathers:’ 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 28, 1878. 


t 
‘ 
Standard silver dollars: 


NI rn glen crak aoe Kunis wewikh aoa wie at Wele-winraiaenka $5,187,533 
Oe OU EOF COPVONCG oo. 5 cicisacsccese: siewarcees 470,468 
INI NO MOU oe .6. os. 's's. 0b cicvaw acorns cacesons 215,598 
Paid out for silver bullion............ ........... 99,169 





Total coin $5,972,768 


Silver certificates—total issue.................... 342,040 
UNIO ON isin ec eccsicce Ven esas wesiceaeesos 313,140 
Actually in circulation ...............0cceee0. $28,900 


* Secretary Sherman at first directed that the standard 
dollars should only be paid out for gold, but this did not 
diminish the amount of silver in the treasury very much. 
An order was then issued directing the assistant treasurers 
to pay out silver dollars for legal-tender notes, in the ex- 
pectation that the former would get into general circula- 
tion. It was soon found that this failed to accomplish 
the object in qiew, and that nearly every silver dollar paid 
out came back into the Treasury to pay customs duties. 
The order was thereupon rescinded. 

“Secretary Sherman, up to this time, has not found a wa 
to issue the two millions of standard dollars coined eac 
month, but is confident that he will succeed in doing so. 
In a con versation with your correspondent to-day he said; 
* We will not issue them at the center of trade, where they 
are returned for customs duties, but will distribute them 
throughout the country. I can’t say exactly how this will 
be done, but the amount anthorized by law will be put 
out.’ ” 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has delivered to 
the Treasury $19,260,000 of silver certificates, and is en- 
gagaged in completing the order. 


BULLION SHIPMENTS. 


May 20. Modoc, ROMs Sxiscctexs $9,167.66 
* 20. Hussey, oe ksineos else *3,024.00 
** 17. Tybo Con,, Dh -aweeanageusig 21,262.¢ 
* 17. Justice, AY Ree nnwle 6,600.00 
*“* 16. Raymond and Ely, 2) Ss nase operat 8,657.84 
* 19. Northern Belle, ° 10,140.87 
** 22. Manhattan, a  gaeamnbiw 14,800.00 
** 18. California, DP aeeeseve 132,543.49 
** 18. Con. Virginia,  ‘Sotecmumss 57,440.63 
“ 17. Grand Prize, MP  cadevnaweue +46,400.00 
‘** 11. Tiptop, Arizona.......... 6,657.75 
** 18. McCracken, a ae able 30,000.00 
*“* 11. Stonewall Jackson, ee eee 100,000.00 
** 20. Gila, haces ation 7,266.40 
** 20. Hackberry, TL” Scooters 18,190.55 
** 18. Independence, California.......... 16,800.00 
“ 21. Christy, WO x ocscitetue 5,454.00 
‘** 31. Ontario, Fie y Raise a REN $116,676.60 


” * Total April bullion product, $22,200. 
+ ~ - “ "7 92,100. 
¢ Production for past 24 days of May. 


ARIZONA SHIPMENTS.—During the thirty days from 
April 15th to May 15th, there has been shipped from 
Prescott to San Francisco, one hundred thousand dollars 
in gold and silver bullion. The amount will increase very 
materially so soon as other mills are started up, which are 
now under course of construction. The yield of bullion 
for the whole territory during the thirty days ending with 
May 15th will aggregate about $350,000. This is con- 
sidered fair when taken into consideration that but few 
quartz mills are in operation as yet. 

Copper.—We are only reported sales of 150,000 
Ibs. at 1614@16¢c., which is about as close as we can 
arrive at quotations for to-day. Chili bars are quoted 
in London at £64 10s., the whole London market hav- 
ing risen £20r £3. For several years the price of 
copper has had a downward tendency with occa- 
sional spurts upward. The indications still point the 
same way. The production will probably be more 
this year than last, while the consumption so far has 
been less, with no indications that lost ground can be 
recovered during the balance of the year. 

Tin.—Business in this article has been quiet. 
quote in gold, per box, as_ follows: Straits, 
144@14%c.: L. & F., 144c.; Refined, 14%/c. Straits 
in London is quoted at £62 5s.@£62 10s. Singapore 
quotes $18.20, and Penang $17.6214, with exchange 
at 3s. 1134d. 


Tin Plates.—These have been the feature of the 
metal mafket this week, the arrangement for a cur- 
tailment of make by the manufacturers in England 


We 


being the basis of an advance in prices and a resump- 
tion of active business. There was a business of 
3000 boxes of roofing, and large sales for future de- 
livery to Western houses, since when, the market has 
fallen off a shade. We quote, in gold, per box, as fol- 
lows: Charcoal tins, $6@36.1214, and ternes, $5.50 ; 
coke tins, $5@$5.121!4, and ternes, $5. 

Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of May 16, say of tin and ferne plates : 


“The combination is still to arrange. A meeting takes 
yee to-day, at which it is expected a definite understand- 
ng will be come to, but it is generally believed that it will 
not be possible to get more than one fifth stoppage agreed 
to. Prices show no improvement on the week, nor is there 
any change for the worse. Generally Charcoal Tins are 
steady, at prices quoted; Ternes easier in one or two cases. 
Coke Tins, B. V. grade, 15s.; poorer quality, 14s. 9d. @ 
14s. 6d. Coke Ternes, 14s. @ 14s. 3d.” 

Lead.—A sale of about 600 tons of refined lead is 
reported to have been made at 3c. for future de- 
livery. In ordinary we learn of no business worthy 
of note, and quote nominally at 344c. We note a 
recent shipment of 21 car loads of lead from Utah to 
San Francisco, for shipment toJapan. The San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Herald of May 23 reports shipments 
of lead from that port as follows: The Gaelic, for 
China, 619,173 lIbs., and the Alaska, for New York, 
711,150 lbs. 

Spelter and Zinc are without business worthy of 
note. We quote the former at 4%c., and the latter 
at 6c. 

Antimony.—We quote Hallett’s at 12c. and Cook- 
son’s at 12%(c. 

uicksilver.—The San Francisco Commercial Herald 
of May 23d says: The market continues quiet. During 
this month the bonanza kings bought 1000 flasks (irregular 
and small-sized bottles) upon private terms. Otherwise 
some 2500 flasks sold at 41%c. for export. The price for 
local use is 42c. The Gaelic for Hong Kong carried 1265 
flasks, and to Japan 5 flasks. 

Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market. 
Sait LAKE City, Utah, May 24, 1878. 

Argentifercus Lead (Base Bullion), $31 per ton for lead; 
$1.15 per ounce for silver; $20 per ounce for gold. The 
quotations for silver are based upon the silver in the lead 
of 80 to 120 ounces per ton of 2000 Ib. 

The Inter-Ocegn’s correspondent, under date of the 20th 
inst., reports the following: 

‘Shipments for the week ending May 11th: 43 cars bul- 
lion to Omaha, 30 to Pittsburg, 13 cars lead to San Fran- 
cisco, l car lead ore to Omaha. Bullion, 1,539,541 lbs. ; 
lead, 274,520 lbs.; lead ore, 22,000 Ibs.; total, 1,636,061 
lbs. 

“For the week ending May 18th; 14 cars bullion to Pitts- 
burg, 18 to Omaha, 8 cars lead to San Francisco, 2 cars 
lead ore to Omaha. Bullion, 678,930 Ibs.; lead, 168,092 
Ibs.: lead ore, 42,000 Ibs.: totai, 889,022 Ibs. 

“The last sales of bullion were $27.50 per ton for lead, 
and $1.15 per ounce for silver. This_is the lowest price 
lead ever touched in this market. The lead shipped to 
San Francisco is for Japan.” ; 

We note recent shipments of ore from San Francisco as 
follows: 495,994 lbs. of copper ore to Liverpool and 1.355 
Ibs. of silver ore to New York. 

The Hecla Smelting Works of Butte. Montana, have on 
hand ready for shipment 224,000 lbs. of copper matte in 
sacks, and 70,000 lbs. unsacked. Seventy-five tons of crude 
bullion is awaiting transportation to the terminus of the 
U.N. R. R. . 

The Butte Miner says: ‘The small cupola has just com- 
pleted a run of ten days, during which time it turned out 
100,000 Ibs. bullion. he large furnace will soon start up 
on Atlantic ore, of which there is efiough on hand fora 
ten days’ run. In that time it is estimated that 2,000,000 
lbs. crude bullion will be turned out.” 


FINANCIAL. 
New York Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 

Coal shares are advancing and a decidedly increased 
business is manifested ; the total sales for this week 
amount to about 112,000 shares, of which Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. contributes 91,610 
shares, the stock closing at 56% against 55 a week 
ago. We record sales of 7000 shares in the stock of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., at prices ranging from 
55 to 5614, closing at 56, an advance of one per cent 
on the quotations of a week ago. The feature of the 
week is the advance, principally to-day, in the stock 
of the New Jersey Central, which closes at 25%, 
against 213%¢ last week ; the highest price attained to- 
day was 264; the transactions aggregate 14,412 
shares. 


Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.—A special meeting of 
the stockholders of this company will be held June 11, at 
its office, in the office of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
for the purpose of electin,’ a President and six directors, to 
serve until the next annual election. 

Petroleum Storage Co.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company will take place June 3. 

Volcanic Oil & Coal Co.—A dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable on and after June 1, has been declared on the 
stock of this company. 

Cumberland Coal & Iron Co.—The annual meetin, 
company, for the election of a president and 
Directors, will be held June 3. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. Co.—The annual meeting of the 
—e- of this road will be held in Kondout, N. Y.., 

une 12. 

The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R. Co.—Will 

hold its annual meeting for the election of directors June 
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Reading & Lehigh R. R. Co—In view of the proceedings 
begun to foreclose the mortgage on this road, the stock- 
holders recently held an informa] meeting and decided to 
combine and buy inthe road in case of a sale in order to 
prevent its purchase by the Philadelphia and R. R., which 
now leases it : 

Lehigh & Lackawanna R. R. Co.—Track is reported laid 
on the extension of this road from the late terminus at 
Chapman, Pa., northwest to the Wind Gap, 10 miles.. From 
the Wind Gap to Stoudsburg, 10 miles further; the work is 
well advanced, and it is expected that trains will be run- 
ning by July 4th. . 

Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont R. R.—A circular 
from this company announces that on May 13th it resumed 
sole control of the railroad recently operated by the Royal 
Land Company. Its general offices will be at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ° ; 

This road was originally the Fredericksburg & Gordons- 
ville; track was laid upon it from Fredericksburg west 18 
miles, several years ago, but not operated. In 1876 the 
Royal Land Company acquired possession, changed the 

auge to three feet, and extended it to Orange Court 
ouse, making it 38 mileslong. The reasons for the pres- 
ent transfer are not stated. 

Bellefontaine & Northwestern R. R. Co.—This company 
has been organized to build a narrow-gauge road from 
Bellefontaine, 0., northwest by way of Wapakoneta and 
Van Wert, to the Indiana line in Van Wert County. The 
distance is about 70 miles. 

Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railrocd.—Articles of asso 
ciation have just been forwarded to Albany for the re-or- 
ganization of this comPany. The capital is placed at two 
million dollars, 20,000 shares of $100 each, all of which 
have been subscribed and paid for. The largest share- 
holders are George James Rice, of England, and English 
capitalists represented by him. The following have been 
elected officers of the new corporation which under its re- 
organization will be known as the Utica, Ithaca and Elmira 
Railway Company : President, G. James Rice; Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Joseph Rodbourn; Secretary, 
David 8. Greenough; Treasurer, M. W. Serat. 

Coupons on the following bonds fall due during the pres- 
ent month: 















Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co.—Conv. 
bonds; coupons. 

Milwaukee Iron Co.—Coupons due. 

Mineral Range R. R. Co.—Coupons. 

Morris & Esser R. R. Co.—Cons. mortgage; coupons 


paid by Del., Lack. & Western R. R. Co. 

Rockland Nickel Mining Co.—Coupons. 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain R. R. Co.—Coupons. 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York R. R. Co.—Coupons 
paid by Del., Lack. & W. R. R. Co. 

Tennessee Coal & R. R, Co.—Coupons. 

Philadelphia Stocks. 

PHILADELPHIA, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 

A very active market has characterized the dealings in 
the coal shares at the Philadelphia Board during the week 
just closed, the total sales reaching 10,000 shares. With 
the exception of a marked advance in Reading the changes 
in the quotations do not call for special comment. The 
stotk of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has changed hands to 
the extent of 94,000 shares, the final price showing a 
slight advance. Lehigh Valley R. R. stock exhibits a 
slight improvement, with sales of 2000 shares. Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation is weaker, with sales amounting to 
5487 shares. About 19,000 shares of Reading have 
changed hands at from 13% to 153, closing at the latter 
price, which shows an advance equal to nearly 4 per cent 
on our quotation last week. 

AUCTION SALES.—Schuylkill Navigation Co.—500 shares 
at from $6.25@$6.62 per share. 

Cambria Iron Co.—725 shares at $53.25 per share. 

Schuylkill Navigation Co.—$3000, loan of 1832, 6 per 
cent @ 83 per cent. 

Wilmington d& Reading R. R. Co.—$1400 2d mortgage 
7 percent bonds, coupons on from January, 1874, inclusive; 
Zoe. for lot. 

Thomas Iron Co,—38 shares, par $50@$20 per share. 

clapping sme & Reading R. R. Co.—$2000 debenture 6 
per cent bonds; coupons on from July, 1877, at 38 per 
cent. 

Coupons AND INTEREST on the following bonds will fall due 
during the present month. 

Camden & Amboy R. R.—Cons. mort. loan coupons paid 
by Penn. R. R. Co. ; 

Colebrookdale R. R.—1st mort. coupons paid by Phila. & 
Reading R. R. Co. 

Dunbar Iron Co.—Coupons. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—6 percent gold loan; 
coupons cons. mortgage loan & conv. loan; interest. 

Lehigh Valley R. R.—1st and cons. mortgage bonds and 
7 per cent bonds of Penn. & N. Y. Canal & R. R. Co.; 
coupons. 

Pennsylvania & New York Canal & R. R. Co.—7 per 
cent bonds: coupons. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.—Cons., mort. and coupon bonds; 
coupons and interest. 

Philadelphia & Reading R. R. Co.—Consolidated mort- 
gage loan: registered interest and coupons. 

*hiladelphia d& Reading Coal d& Iron Co.—Kegistered 
interest and coupons; paid by Philadelphia & Reading R. 
R. Co. 

South 
coupons 

United New Jersey Transportation Co.—Loan of 1889; 
coupons paid by Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Copper Stocks, 
Reported by Witson W. Fay & Co., Brokers in Mining 


and Miscellaneous Stocks, Room 7, Traveller Building, 31 
State street 


Mountain fron R. R.—First-mortgage bonds; 


Boston. Wednesday Evening, May 29, 1878. 

The market has been dull through the week and closes 
= penal remarkably quiet, even for the day before a 

onday. 

The quiet market does not reign on the copper stocks 
alone, but also on the rest of the stocks, which, although 
more active than the “coppers,” are still more quiet than 
they have been for the pastfew months, and the market 
generally shows a disposition to decline. 

— & Hecla has sold up to 180, and closes firm at 

79@,180. 


Copper Falls has declined to $1 bid and $144 asked, and | 


no sales, and is quiet, there being little disposition to trade. 
Franklin is rather weak at $47%4@544, and sales at $3. 
—— — — ——— Sine. Ke an io 
ewabic is also unchanged at @1 there ng a 
sale of 50 at $1%. 


Quincy closes at 15 bid and 16 asked. 

Ridge closes at $1@144. 

Duncan has been lively, advancing to $2% and $3, but has 
declined to $234, and closes rather weak at $2144@234. 

International sold up to $45, but has also declined, and 
closes at $35@,40. 


Miscellaneous Stocks and Quotations, 


Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here, 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore for the week ending the 31st 
inst are given in the following tables. The Philadelphia 
quotations will have a * affixed. The Baltimore quotations 


| are indicated thus t+. 




















| &¢ Sales : 
Stocks. =&<3 High’st Lowest Closing Shares. 
> 
American Coal Co.) $25 cipeknoaeeh oe Me. Resecsexs 
S$t.L.,1.M.& S8.R.Co..| 100 61% 6% 6% 70 
Spring Mt. Coal Co. 50 onde ae 50 |.......- 
*Cambria Iron Co..| 50 j........).secees. Be leanne 
PORE A er OO.) GO |... 22s. joe ccsee et 
Peete mee C.00.) BD |... .s00.joccceses 61% . 
PRP Be COE OD, | ED | one ec cves | aseneses Me deeekecse 
SE CED. ot MD) less ance looks basa} seekinens Loses none 
PEO BRO ARGUE). <.. 5.) sc0c cee |-s 0000s eS Teco cot 
TB.AO RE OOD nf! 2007. .......|.-00.0-- DE Icsesabes 
eae PLAN lsc nhc teem o pales ae: cwrerenwes 
+George’s C°k C.Co 100 me Soe a sae 
we 8) a Renee 25 
tAtlantic Coal Co. OD aitdcedenlonmcapee 
58.) BSs| & é 
“Ds SSS 255 ™M = Amount. 
BonDs. EEE EES a 8 Amount 
D., L. & W., 7s, conv; 1892'J. & D.!...... ee 
ss se 66 Od mtge.| 1881'M. & S.| 105}g)...... $2,000 
N.J.C.,istmige.new| 1800/F. & A.).....-)....2.]-----2+0... 
“ss Ictmtge..con 1899 = Q. 81% 79% *36,000 
OO 8 IE SS ouch 1902 M.& N.. 7734) 77 14,000 
Lehigh & W.B.,con 1899 Q. 4616 44 30,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 7s ...... J. & J.) 50 40 17,000 
St.L.1.M.& S..1lstmt 1892,F. & A. 109144 109 19,000 
Ches. & O., lst mtge 1899M. &N.) 334g 2934 11,000 
D&HCOCo.,lntan-re) 16849. B Jj... 22. )o0cc 0. | cvcccceess 
Pere earns “ ! 1891/5. & J.| 103 921% 24,000 
ss 46 66 66 6 loan ep! 1894/A. & O.|100 |...... 5,060 
oe eae = . 18944. & O.; 102% 100 11,000 
OE 08 EE er oi havin eu sd ks o505 lesan enhssescasesann 
*T,. VR. inte aarn.| BBOB IT. GD.) - 05 2). .2. ca feesse. oo eces 
Feaniebioe ee ET ic Bilas eds ccscodesseses re 
“4 Od m. 7s,rg.; 1910\M. & S., 114 4,200 
* * con.m.6s,rg| 1823\J. & D.; 97 |...... 5,000 
bate WS: UR Ried AND MDs oc). co anal svsn ss sens 
*Pa.RR.,1st m.6s,cp,) 1880 J. & J. 106% ...... 4,000 
“«  g, m., 68, cp.| 1910\J. & J.|109 |... .. 5,000 
=e, eee NR ED, a scvc) Joven .desdaiesseccs 
SRE I), OED. Biase vids cen sidsssetsesacee 
ged Oe ee eee Scaeeuecke cat 
ae eS Pee SME Gee er. 4,600 
*P.& R. R., Ist m.6s, 
m. ©. BOO6.....0025 PE S66 wala dnd ailevubesesshen 
P. & R. R., 1st m. 6s, 
RO MSD «6. ccs Ee AN cane su locausndibeikenssess 
P.&R.R..2dm.7sep 1893 A. & O.,110 |...... 2,000 
— +S Op. ...| Goes a J.) GISG)...... 1,000 
i, FDR PD BEI ME BOs 500s Lone vn] 8 526s 04vense 
ss * e.m.7s,cp.| 1911'J. & D.| 102%) ..... 3,000 
= “« « Ys.rg.| 1911\J. & D.| 103 |...... 1,000 
“ & ovt.7s,R.C; 1893\J. & J.; 29534) 26 1,417 
“ “ C.&1.Co..Deb 
OM Bhs Wace ns Shes DEERMERY GiNeehadcs Jenesbsadsace 
& R.C.& 1. Co., m. 
. RN inn Nick tnw lovee Kas Gass 
L. Nav. Co.,6s.rg.m.' 1884 J. & 10314!...... 5,300 
“« “ RR., rg. m.| 1897\F. & Seals’ 6 auld céaeetenes 
oO ROU, Ws es IG BR Gossc cs) kao.cu1s sx asage sens 
“ 6% Gold R.C.| 1897'J. & D.| 90 8914 19,500 
SOT FT See 0s. 650:50] boon ca lessees eacans 
C 
*P.& N.Y.C.,78,R.C. | 1898'3, & D.\113%)...... nee 
"Ps Capel: Gs ep..) BORO: @ J.) ......)50555.)°° 8" 
*Schuyl Nav.,1st m. 
ft eae 1897 M. & Q.). 
~ te ee oe ee er eee ee 
TIO, TEE OS. | BE Bele cnnvclecs valesccvsneness 
ee RR cE AO in cas nx denne ccd nekeees saws 
Total transactions for the week........... $217,017 


* $13,000 of the whole were assented, selling at from 
6814 to 7134. 


Gas Stocks, 
New York, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 


We are without quotations of gas stocks this week, and 
therefore omit the table of prices. 


Increasing Use of the Lowe Process.—The successful op- 
erations of the Lowe process, at Baltimore and elsewhere, 
are inducing some of the older coal companies to adopt it. 
We understand that among these the Toronto (Can.) and 
Scranton (Pa.) companies have ordered works erected at 
once. The Utica Company are rebuilding rapidly, an ap- 
paratus sufficient for the supply of that city. We quote 
these facts as having a peculiar significance. 

St. Louis Gas Co.—We note the statement that the Re- 
ceiver of this company has a large surplus on hand, but he 
is said not to be keeping up the necessary plant and re- 
pairs. 

The Gas Question in Brooklyn.—At the last meeting of 
the Brooklyn Board of Aldermen a contract was given to 
the New York and New Jersey Globe Gas Light Company 
to light the lamps in the Eastern District with naphtha 
gas. The aldermen also ordered the Board of City Works 
to readvettise for proposals for lighting the lamps in the 
Western District. Mayor Howell has en urged by the 
old gas companies, by insurance underwriters and by a 
number of prominent citizens to vetothe resolution. The 
Mayor intimated that he might doso if the old company 
agreed to furnish gas for less than the new company, and 
gave it as his opinion that if the Willlamsburg Gas Light 
Company adopted such a course that the Aldermen wouid 
reconsider their action. The Williamsburg Company has 
agreed to reduce its prices from $28.50 per lamp a year to 
$20, and from $2.15 to $2 per thousand cubic feet for pub- 
lic buildings. A private meeting of repregentatives of the 
old gas companies was held May 29th at The office of the 
Brooklyn Gas Company. It is understood that the old 
companies concluded to reduce their prices in the event of 






























the ares vetoing the resolution directing the Board of 
City Works to readvertise for proposals. 

The Gas Question in Pittsburg, Pa.—The Telegraph of 
the 30th inst. says: ‘‘ Ata meeting of the Gas Committee 
last evening the Clerk was directed to notify the Pittsburg 
Gas Company that they must furnish gas for one hundred 
and ten lamps in the old city district, now furnished by 
the East End Gas Company at $1.32 per thousand, for 75 
cents per thousand, or the city will put gasoline lamps in 
their places. The following statement of the condition of 
= popecgeiniaons after the first quarter was read by the 

‘erk: 

** East End—Appropriation, $14,000; expended, $4736.06; 
balance, $9623.94. South Side—Appropriation, $8000; ex- 
pended, $4287.25; balance, $3,712.75. West Pittsburg— 
Appropriation, $4500; expenditures, $1737.56; balance, 
$2762.44.” 

A Gas Riot at Barcelona, Spain.—Lunvon, May 27.—The 
Madrid disvatch of the Daily News says: ** There was a 
stormy debate in the Cortes Saturday in regard to the 
troubles at Barcelona. It seems that the agitation there 
grew out of the resistance of the people to a municipal tax 
on gas, which the gas companies assessed on consumers, 
Private and public establishments ceased burning gas for 
43 —. and the shops closed at sunset. Crowds col- 
lected in front of the few houses which continued to use 
gas. The loss of the two gas companies amounts to seyv- 
eral thousand dollars daily. The city authorities en- 
deavored to compel the shops to keep open, and the Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation to that effect. Local journals 
are fined and suspended for protesting, and 10 are under 
prosecution. The Minister of the Interior supports the 
municipal authorities, and the agitation is increasing.” 

The Moncton {N. B.) Gas Works.—The construction of 
gas works in this place is to be at once begun by Mr. Perry, 
of Montreal. A large portion of the iron and fittings for 
the work is furnished from Montreal. 

San Francisco Gas Co.—We note recent sales of this 
company’s stock at $1047 per share. 

AvucTION SALes: Lycoming (Williamsport, Pa.) Gas & 
Water Co.—35,000 ($500 each) of the 2d mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds of this company at 25 per cent. 

Seaiey (Mass.) Gas-Light Co.—11 shares at $100 per 
share. 

Lawrence (Mass .) Gas-Light Co.—18 shares at $135%4 per 
square. 

Lowel (Mass.) Gas-Light Co.—10 shares at $16734 per 
share, 

Cambridge (Mass.) Gas-Light Co.—75 shares at $135% 
per share. 


io 

South Boston (Mass.) Gas-Light Co.—8 shares at $1.18 
per share. 

Incorporations; Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in San Francisco of the Alameda Gas-Light Company 
and of the Berkeley Gas-Light Company, organized for the 
purpose of supplying those towns with gas. The capital 
stock of the two companies are alike, being $300,000, in 
shares of $100 each. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
NEw YorK, Friday Evening, May 31, 1878. 

The business of the week under review has not been 
so large as the previous one. This, however, is ac- 
counted for by the advent of a holiday yesterday. 
American came forward once more with sales, dis- 
tributed through the week, amounting to 1400 shares, 
at $71¢@$6. Small parcels of Consolidated Virginia 
and California,agregating 245 shares, have been sold at 
1814@21 for the former and 13%@14%¢ for the latter. 
Hukill records sales of 950 shares at $4.60@34.65. 
This company has issued a circular announcing its pur- 
chase of the Whale Company’s property and mill, 
thereby giving the Hukill company, asit supposes, 1900 
ft. more of the vein it is now working, and in addition 
thereto placer ground that yielded $3000 worth of gold 
during March of this year, at a cost of $1100. Con- 
centrating machinery to treat the low grade ores will 
soon be in operation in the Whale mill. The Hukill 
mine had upon it a lien which made its stock worth- 
less. 

According to our understanding of the position of 
matters now, the Hukill mine and Whale property are 
deeded to the Hukill company free of all incum- 
brance, and about 90,000 shares of the capital stock 
are held by Messrs. S. V. White and John S. Delano 
for themselves and for others as trustees, and they now 
seek to sell 25,000 shares of this stock at $4.50 per 
share, to reimburse themselves for recent purchases 
and improvements made. 

Moose has again made its appearance in the list, 100 
shares having been sold on Tuesday at $4 per share. 
New York and Colorado records but 200 shares at 
$1.95 to $1.90. In Ontario the sales aggregate 665 
shares at 3614 to 36c. The sales of Plumas amount to 
8035 shares at $4.05 to $4.25. This is too large a 
business by far to be legitimate. American Flag has 
made another faint effort to keep up a quotation. 
The sales reported are 800 shares at 9 to 10c. Bertha 
and Edith has been exceedingly weak, declining from 
9c. last Saturday to 5c. on Thursday, recovering to 
7c. to-day, with total sales for the week of 108,900. 
The sales of Buckeye aggregate 2700 shares at 38 to 
37c.; the person who does the buying and sell- 


ing of this stock apparently has a_ steady 
view as to its value. Dahlonega has shown 
more firmness, having advanced from 17 to 
20c., with sales of 27,700 shares. Gold Placer 


has been weaker, declining to 97c. on Wednesday. 
The sales for the week amount to 1100 shares at $1.10 
to .97. King’s Mountain records 500 shares as sold at 
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1.60; Lacrosse, 80,200 shares at 36@31@37c. In Mt. 
Bross there has been a business of but 300 shares at 
$1.10. 

There is a continued interest growing in mining in- 
vestments, and each week’s operations at the mining 
exchange represent larger purchases by investors, or, 
in many cases, speculators who do not expect to make 
a turn in 3 days on a 5c. margin. Mining prospec- 
tuses and representatives of mining properties are ap- 
pearing from every quarter of the United States. 

We have before us the prospectus of the new Phila- 
delphia Silver Mining Co., incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000, divided into 150,000 shares of $10 
each. The property of this company is located in 
Hot Creek Mining District, Nye County, Nevada, and 
consists of 1200 feet on the new Philadelphia lode at 
Rattlesnake Cafion. 20,000 shares are offered for 
subscription at $1.25 per share, and 5000 shares are 
held in the treasury as a reserve. It will be seen that 
the public is invited to invest_in this property on the 
basis of $187,500 for the whole. As the develop- 
ments amount to only about 80 feet of shaft, and say 
70 feet of levels, it is plainly evident that there is not 
sufficient development to warrant an investment at 
any thing like the price at which the stock is offered 
for sale. Those wishing to join ina scheme on the 
basis of $175,000 can get numerous developed mines 
that will pay handsome dividends, beyond question. 

The Wyandotte Silver Mining Company is out with 
a prospectus announcing the consolidation of eight 
lodes in Gilpin County, Col. The property is capital- 
ized at $600,000, divided into 200,000 shares of $3 


each. 
A third ticket has been presented at the Mining Ex- 


change. This shows some improvements over the 
two previously issued. The election will take place 
Monday, June 3d. 

The talk of consolidation of all the mines on the 
Comstock, mentioned in our last, has since been denied 
by telegraph from San Francisco. The telegram de- 
nying it almost indicates that something of the sort 
may be expected, while private advices still continue 
to come here that the consolidation will be made. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 7 
Under date of May 27th, our Mr. Rothwell writes 


us from Denver, as follows: 

The American Co.—The American mine has for 
some time been in poor ore, so poor that according to 
the statement of men working in it, it did not pay to 
take out. Work was stopped on the mine and the 
lower levels filled with water, which it was expected 
would be taken out by the endof May. The company 
then proposed sinking the shaft deeper with the hope 
of finding richer ore. 

The Slide Mine of the same company is producing 
some very fine ore, and is said to be paying some 
profit. The overestimated valuation put upon the 
stock of this company, as represented in our report 
of sales of stock on the Mining Board, can be appre- 
ciated by the fact that the Slide, which at the present 
time, if indeed it was not always, is much the most 
valuable mine of the two, and it cost, according to 
current report, $30,000 or $40,000, only a very small 
proportion—say $4000—of which was cash. __ 

Hukill.—The lower levels of the Hukill were at our 
last advices filled with water. They are said to con- 
tain some good ore. The main level met with porph- 
yry, which cut out all the ore for a long distance, but 
there is a report circulating that it has recently found 
ore again. The reserves of ore are probably not so 
great as has been represented, but the mine is said to 
do more than pay expenses, and with energetic man- 
agement may considerably increase its product. 

The Cashier has never paid any thing, and is in ore 
too poor to pay expenses. 

Cleveland has never paid below the surface—it is 
not worked at present. 

Gold Placer.—This company is making efforts to 
buy Ballou’s interest, ,§;ths, in the best property the 
company claims. The company is going to build a 
long flume to Cache Creek. It isthe opinion of gen- 
tlemen having knowledge of such matters that the 
holders of this stock, who purchased on the represen- 
tations of the company’s prospectus, can recover their 
money on the ground of false statements made in that 
document. 

The Seaton.—There is a judgment lien on this mine 
for work done, and though the amount is not large, it 
should be considered by those proposing to invest in 
this stock, : 


ty, and worth all the stock is selling for to-day. 


The N. Y. and Colo. is said to be a valuable proper- | 


Moose.—It is reported that the control of 


this company has been purchased at $200,000) 


—$50,000 cash down, balance in June and 
July. The management is to be changed in 
June, Mr. Gill going out. We hear the 


men have recently been paid their March wages. 
Our remarks of some weeks ago with regard to this 
company were fully justified, but as the mine is really 
a valuable one, under better management it may 
come to be worthy the attention of investors, at, how- 
ever, a great decline from recent prices. 


La Crosse.—A tunnel location is not expected, even 


by the owners, to pay dividends for a long time to 


come. 


The company is clearing out its shaft on the 


Burroughs and is taking out some ore from it, but | 


whether paying ore or sufficient in quantity, if the 
quality is satisfactory, are still open questions. 


Grand Belcher.—Only a tunnel—never produced any 


thing, in fact no good pay ore has ever been found on 
the mountain into which the tunnel runs. 


There are plenty of good mines, such as the Bobtail, 


Briggs, Boulder Nest, Dunderburg, Terrible, Melvina, 
Gregory, Gunnell, Iron, Carbonate, etc., and it is 
much to be regretted that so rich a country should be | 
represented on the New York Stock Board for the 
most part by mines either worthless or grossly over- | 
valued. Thisis doing Colorado an injustice and an 
injury from which it will long continue to feel the ill | 


effects. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 








| CLOSING QUOTATIONS Open- 
NaME | = —_—_______—_——_| ing 
oF COMPANY| May | May | May | May | May} May May 
| 24. | 2. | 27. | 28. 29. | 30. 31, 
Alpha. ..... | 1144! 1036 9% 103g) 1034). 10% 
Belcher....| 234) 234) 234, 256)  25@)...... 2 
Best & Bel.| 1234; 1234» 13 13%, 13% ...... 14 
Bullion. ....) 44%, 4) 4 3% ; wed 
Caledonia... 1% 2 | 1% 1% WNMokcieat teens 
California..| 17%| 17% 193% 20 BOO l sve 20 
Chollar-Pot| 2416 .... . | 2414! 2514| 26%)... .. 27 
NNR Gull orcisetai cheese cra bsisine we lleia oxi) wi ais <is and 
Con. Va.....} 13 | 13 133g, 131%) 13%...... 13% 
Confidence.| 334)......|......; 44: 4 |. a 
Crown Pint; 4 | 4 | 3% 3% 4 |...... 316 | 
Eureka Con) 57 5734| 57 5634, 54 |...... 55 
Exchequer.| 234) 2h| 256) 2l6 256 Ratetl 
Gould &Cur| 614) 6i% 6% 6864 7] 
Grand Prize) 34) 314 3%, 33g 34. site 
Hale& Nor.| 534) 5% 53% 6 656).. .... 7% 
SUNS... 00. i = 7% TT 7% 7%. ikoces 
Justice ..... 4 a | 4 44, 4. 4 
Kentuck ... 3 roe ereck ced dal ceva: aetaaansiel wees 
Mexican.... 9 87 94% 94 9%...... 10 
North. Belle 8% 8% 734 7% 7. .... sone 
Ophir ...... ‘ 34° | 34 38141 3634... .... 38 
Overman...|; 8% 834, 11 pg) ee ee 32 
Ray.& Ely.| 4 |...... 37 weee Ol 334 
Silver Hill... 156 1% 1 SRY Bsns) oc aces 
Savage..... 94 9% 9% 944; 10% ...... 12% 
I ac ost ces cel xaosnd wees eelolnee os vemhas 
Sierra Nev.| 4% 4144 4 4y4| 4%...... 4 
Union Con. 444, 4565 4340 5 | 4%...... 5 
Yel. Jacket.| 7%......| 8 8341 84)...... 8% 


The quotations of the San Francisco stocks con- 
tinue to slightly improve, especially in the Bonanzas. 
California has advanced to $20 per share, against 
$17} a week ago. Consolidated Virginia also 
shows a slight improvement. 
the shaft of this mine is making very satisfactory 
progress, the average rate being 15 feet per day. 


Bonanza firm, the San Francisco Bulletin of the 25th 
inst. publishes a statement from the firm of Flood & 
O’Brien, three columns in length, giving their version 
of the causes which have led to the bringing of the 
suit, as well as statements criticising their manage- 
ment which have appeared from time to time in print 
or have been circulated on the street. It is the first 
reply ever publicly made by the firm to the accusa- 
tions against them. The statement is made in view of 
the doubt said to be entertained as to whether the suit 
will ever be brought to trial to afford an opportunity 
of disproving the allegations in the complaint. Mean- 
time Dewey, supposed to be in the interest of the plain- 
tiffs, has gotten up a pampblet, attacking the Bonanza 
firm, to be mailed to Eastern stockholders. The 
details of claims which it is alleged were wrongfully 
appropriated by the defendants is given in the follow- 


ing statement: 
a NT ON TRIIIINE 5.05 asses See ciess ccs od soces $3,285,270 
By misappropriation of slimes and tailings. .... 20,000,000 






By illegal dealing in mining ground........ 


-. 10,469,068 


By profits ogswood and lumber ... 1,000,000 
By profits on supply of water .................. 20,000 
By dealings with Nevada Bank. ............... 700,000 
By commissions on purchase of supples........ 200,000 

Total. ..cccccccccccccccccccccocccccccs sees os $0,004,338 





| in a slight 


| California Gold... 


| Champion 


| El Dorado South 
| Enterprise Consolidated 
| Equitable Tunnel 


| Hamburg 


The work of repairing | 


With reference to the suit recently brought against the | 
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In addition will be asked interest at the rate of ten 
| cent per annum, compounded half-yearly, which will bring 

the amount up to about $45,000,000. 
interest for one month will amount to $375,000. 
timated that a similar suit will be commenced in the 
United States Circuit Court on behalf of the California 
Mining Company for about $15,000,000, so that the points 
at issue may be passed upon by both State and Federal au- 


thority. 


Hale and Norcross shows a decided adv ance, open- 
ing to-day at $714 per share against 5°24 a week ago. 
Ophir is also up to $38, an advance of $4 for the week. 
Eureka Consolidated is still declining, opening at $55, 


against 5714 last week. 


The Commercial Herald of the 23d inst, says of the 


market : 


‘* A somewhat better feeling manifested itself in the min- 
ing stock market during the week under review, an in- 

| creased aggregate business being the result. 
the feature of the market, and large blocks of stock were 
disposed of at a very smart advance—from $4.50 to $7.8714 
| 7 cee a speculative feeling that extende: 
egree to some of the other shares. 

| around the ‘ bonanzas’ nothing of importance has taken 
place, prices of these stocks not holding their own at the 
In the locations on either sideof these claims a 
slightimprovement in the market rate of the shares has 


close. 


taken place.’ 


Assessments, with dates when delinquent: Eldorado State, 
30c., June 20; Signal Silver, 50c., June 17; Navajo, 25c., 
June 24; William Penn, 2c., June 17: Caledonia, 50c., 


June 24. 


The Eureka Cons. Mining Co. has declared a dividend of 


$3 per share. 
MINING 


inst.: 

Amount 

Name of Company. per 
share. 

| IE nes cccneadcassewss’ $0.25 

Beat & Beicher..........:.<.- 1.00 

Bella Union Quicksilver...... 10 

Caledonia Gravel........ :... 4 






Confidence Gold.. 
Colorado River............... 
CNC gos sodccccewic cece 


Waeclaies:.....0:.+00s-0ces- 
RIN Se co plan sesso ce die wh aesees 
Gould & Curry 


SI oiae iene vivensensas 
| Indian Queen 
| Justice 
| Kearsage Mill 
WMI oad ons cn wraiaic-eiece cena 
Low-Range Ledge 
| Minnetta Belle 
| Monitor Belmont 
New York Hill... 
| North Con. Virginia 
Overman : 
DRED Scinsascxe canons soseenives 
| Raymond & Ely 
| Rock Creek . 
| Savage 
Silver Hill 
| South Barcelona.............. 
| Tuscarora Consolidated...... 
Union Consolidated.... ...... 
Wells Fargo 
Yellow Jacket 
Young America... 











com- 
panies in addition to those announced in our issue of April 
| 27th: 
| Ajo Copper Mining Co. Arizona 
Globe ‘ity Cons. Mill and Mg. Co. - 10,000,000 
| Hassayampa Hydraulic Mg. Co. rc 5,000,009 
| Maybean Mining Co. - 2,500,000 
| Oriental Mining Co. 2,500,000 
| Pactolus Placer Mining Co. 10,006,000 
Tiger Mining Co. ™ 10,000,000 
Willard Ruby Mining Co. 7 10,000,000 
| Big Flag Gold Mining Co. California. 10,000,000 
| Cocos Islands Mineral and Mg. Co. * 3,000,900 
| Gold Hunter Cons. Mining Co. 1,600,660 
Hudson Gold Mining Co. 500,000 
| Lucky Baldwin Mining Co. 50,000 
larsiend Mining Co. s 1,000,000 
| Michigan Bluffs Gravel Mg. Co. % 10,000,000 
| *Pacific Coast Soap Co. isi 200,000 
| Richer Mining Co. ” 5,000,000 
| Treasure Mining Co. - 10,000,000 
Akron Mining Co. Colorado. 190,000 
; Lake County Mining Co. o 25,000 
La Veta Mining Co. ~ 20,000 
Ni Wot Reservoir & Irrigating Co. = 1,100 
Palmerston Ditch Co. "= 1,500 
| Swan River Placer Irrigating Co. ‘3 100,000 
| Albion Mining Co. Nevada. 10,000,000 
| Dreadnot Consolidated Mining Co. a 10,000,000 
| Forest City Cons. Gold Mining Co. * 1,000,000 
| Pearl Gold and Silver Mining Co. - 10,000,000 
| Sunrise Cons. Mining Co. " 10,000,000 
| Weston & Drew Mining Co. £5 10,000,000 
| Willard Ruby Silver Mining Co. % 10,000,000 
| Addie Gold and Silver Mining Co. Dakcta Ter. 10,000,600 
Bear Butte Cons. Mining Co. 2 10,000,000 
St. George Gold Mining Co. Idaho. 2,000.000 
Toronto Coal Co. of Cape Breton. P, KL. 200,5C0 
| * Incorporated to manufacture soap from mineral sub 
stances, 


ASSESSMENTS. 
; The following is a list of mining assessments delinquent 
in May from the San Francisco Stock Report of the 23d 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 
We note the recent organization of the followin 
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On this last sum the 
It is in- 


Julia was 


In and 


Date 
Total. when de- 
amount. linquent. 
$35,000 7 
100,800 21 
5.000 23 
4,000 18 
3,000 14 
4,000 23 
20,000 13 
25,000 21 
12,480 15 
100,000 15 
30,000 17 
25,000 7 
15,000 27 
6,000 6 
5,000 30 
5,000 22 
20,000 31 
5,400 17 
4,000 8 
25,000 23 
10,C00 25 
108,600 22 
50,000 25 
100,600 10 
6,000 28 
157,500 it 
10,000 18 
15,000 13 
2,000 4 
50,000 “3 
25,000 27 
6,000 2 
50,000 18 
115,200 31 
5,000 2D 
30,000 20 
10,000 31 
112,000 a 
108,000 10 
12,000 20 
10,000 4 
25,000 14 
10,800 3 
240,000 8 
9,000 15 
$1,716,180 
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COAL TRANSPORTATION AND GENERAL MINING STOCKS. 


COAL STOCKS. 





HIGHEST AND LOwesT Prices PER SHARE IN CURRENCY AT WHICH 
SALES % ERE MADE. 

























































































































RO Oh inc bse cee une BEG. '..0000 000° BOBO 00D, 
Alpha, i Sea .. Nev 300 3,000,000 
Am. Flag, G....... . Col 5,300 600,000 
Bertha & Edith. G. Vir. 645 acs. 3,500,000 
Best & Belcher, G. s.... Nev. 545 10,080,000 
Buckeye. .........- sethMl. iseveuces be 5,000,000 







Bullion, @. 8..... 
Caledonia, G. 8 
Cashier ...... 
Cleveland, @.. ; 
Cons. a erial, ; 
Con. N. Slope & E. G.T.|Col. 
Dahl onega peakbewns Sob 
Dana, c. 





Dawsen. 

eee ee 
Exchequer, G.S8........ Nev 
Gold acer, G.. Col. 
Granville, @ N.C. 


Humboldt, c............| Meh. 


International, s.,......|Ont. 
Julia, G.s y 
Justice, @. 
King’s Mountain, G 
Lac TOSSES. .cccccccscee 












Ss. 8 eer 500,000 
Mariposa preferred....|Cal. | 44,387 {| 5,000,000) 
common..... 'Cal. acres. (10,000,000! 

DEE. ncn pctnen cnn Col. 6,000 300, 000 
Mesnard, c icne SUE loveweenk ' 500,000 
Mexican, Rs asenucee |Nev. 600 10,080,000 
Mt. Bross Tunnel ..... Col 8,600 2,000,000 
Oversee, G. B....:...0» MS cevesen cn 1,000,000 
OS Ee vev 3,840,000 
Petherick, C........ 500,000 
Pleasant View, G 200,000 
Quicksilver preferred. |Cal. 8,500 4,291,300 
- common...,Cal. | acres. | 5,708,700) 
Rockland, c.... 500,000 
Seg. Belcher, G 640, 000 | 


Silver City, @. 8.. 













943% 10; 000,000 
2,188 10/000,000 

a 500,000 
15 250,000 










© 


"468 50,000,000 
15,000 


500.000 
250,000 
500,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
400 10,000,000 

cons sceeee 5,000,000 
9,000, 1,000,000 
500,000 

" se 200,000 
3,000 11,000,000, 
2,100 10; 500,000 
1/200,000 
3,900 1,000,000 
4,200 5,000,000 


3,900) 6, 310, 000} 


Silver Hill,’e. s. r. 5,400! 5,400,000) 
ese ee o REL ectets seen "500,000 
BUDREEBE, ©. 0950000000 PE ncinevncnnal 500,000 


Union Cons. G. § 











20,000 
3,000 
60,000 
350,000 
100,800 
500,000 
100,000 
100,000 
250,000 
25,000 
500,000 
10,000 
250,000 
20,000 
60,000 
60,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
20,000 
60,000 
110,000 
105,000 
120,000 
100,000 
500,000 
20,000 
50,000 
100,000 
60, 000, 
20,000 
100,800 
200,000 
40,000 
38,400 
20; 000 | 
20; 000) 


100,000 


20,000! 


6,400 
63,100 
54,000 


20,000, 


20/000 


50 
100 
10 
10 
100 
10 
100 2 
100 


10 
100 
50 
1 
25 
20 
20 
100 
23° 
10 
25 
20 
100 
100 2 

















940,000 May 1876) 
213; 000 _ 187 8| 
. 


. 


2,802,000 Jan.. 1878) 
1, 485,000 Feb. 1878 





75,000 Tuiy ia7é| 
380,000 Jan.. 1878 


538,060! Jan. i878) "0°75! 2 
2,394,500 Mar. 1878 
* 


= 
* 

123,000 Sept 1876 
1,425,000 June 1877) 
1,425,000 June 1877 

160,000 Apr. i876 

181. 440 Aug. 1877 
3, 173, 880 Apr.. 1878] 
2) 567,880 Nov. 1877 

165, 533 Mar. 1876 


495,000 Jan.. 1874 
244,800 Apr. 1876 

15,775 Nov. 1875 
192,600 Dec. 1877 
265,000, Mar. 1876) 
340,000 Mar. 1874) 
310; 000 Apr.. 1878) 





i 


G. Gold. = Silver. L. Lead. c. Copper. 





















So 






















Snares. | SESURENTS. Divipenps. B.—Quotations of D., L. & W.R.R., and Pa. Coal Co. are per 
$1 hbceon shares. | 
: : > . — . = = > nena eee } - — - pane eee | 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Feeton Capital | 
COMPANY. Vein. Stock. ! & May 25. May 27. May 28. May 29. | May 30. | May 31. 
Total Date and Total 3 | 
No. ee — to eens — _ Sas Se ee ee, 
Val. . > te. | 3 | | 
ee | ae me aja) ul/a| Lia) | - .1e i th 
Per | | | 
$s $ Mo. Yr. Amt. $s Mo. | Yr. ‘amt. e’nt I 
Consol. Coal............ Md. 10,250,000 = 102,500 $100 © Ol pecous abeandosencs commoner ‘Jan. 1877 es jesse a ee ae assne 
Del. & H. Canal . Pa. 20,000,000 200,000 100 * a, 104 Ang. 1876 4 9 555¢) 5544 561g 55iK 56M) 55% 
Del., Lac. & W. R. R... Pa. . 26,200,000 524,000 $50 * ‘ . July 1876 2% 5 | 6 55%| 55 | 563¢) 5544 565¢| 56 
Lehigh C. & Nav....... Pa. 10,448,550 208.971 50 * .. Nov. 1876 Ig 51g 174) 17_ | 1734) 1654 1636) 18 | 16% 104 
Lehigh Valley R. R.... Pa. |.......... 27,042,900 540,858 50 M. ‘Risdss ubsaslehubéulveseteacnsstabes stkbaustvinaks eves [Oe 2674 37%4| 37% 3744) 37 | 3746| 37 
Maryland Coal........ MO Bec roesene SOONO00! SEO MOO) Flot sasinwssichownsnslewcessesin BOM. BIG! INE | BSE | 0252). .s00elenn sche. cove jvseres| nae .|- 
N. J. Central R. R..... Ro ok ae 20,600,000 206,000 100 i Aeuee enews lbanasateeensusonee Apr. 1876 2k 2% 22%! 21 2214) 22 en * aorj! “o4° 234 « 
Pennsylvania Coal..... ae ee 5,000,000' 100,000 50 0 Aisamne ten swdlebw ene esbeeaeeaer a. 1878 3 eect inns ts) de sehieae + heb 
Pennsylvania R. R..... Pa. |.......... 68,870,200 1,337,404, 50 OP  Rsswasieunactoctsée sanuuhwnnne -|1877' 1% 8 29%! 29 rea 2 2944 *4) 2836 "2954)" 
Phil. & Read. R. R..... Te Swekabchows 34,278,175! 685,56. 50 * 43,012,497 con “11876 2he+ 10 14 | 13% 14) 14 | 14 1356 14%) in 
-. GENERAL MINING STOCKS. 
Dividend Paying Mines. 
J eee eae tos eee 1,000,000, 100,000; 10 ©. i Dessealisdpalonvece 50,000; May. /1878 $0 10:12 
Belcher, G. 8.... 1,040, 10,400,000 = 104,000! 100 1,280,400 Mar. 1878 1 00 15,397,200 Apr. |187 10012 
Bobtail, G..... 2,500 1,136,630 227,326) 5 cesee 56,831 Nov. 1877 25. 
Bobtail Tunnel, 6.  neneee ahee 100,000 20,000 5 52,000 July 1873 0 30 40,000 Dec. 1877 50 20 
California, G@. s. ..|Nev. 600 54,000,000 540,000 100).......... 24,810,000 Mar. 1878, 2 00 2 
Calumet ‘> Hec ia, 1S: SOMBIE Loxiccxwasce 2,000,000 80,000 25 1,090,000 12,650,000 Feb. 1878 5 00 20 
SEE. ©. nc sec cuvoonn DUO oer 500,000 20,000 25 100,000 June 1862 0 65 1,260,000 Feb. 1878 5 00..... 
shollar Potosi, @. 8..../Nev. 1,400, 2,800,000 28,000) 100 1,578,000 Jan. 1878 3 00) 3,060,000 Feb. 1872, 1 00.... 
opper Falls, C......... A ee 1,000,000 20,000; 50, 535,000 May. 1876 ...... 100,000 Nov. 1871. 1 00.... 
_Cons. Virginia, @. s.... Nev. 710 54,000,000 540,000 100, 474,600 June 1873 3 00 38,880,000 Mar. 1878) 2 00 24 
Confidence, G. 8........ Nev. 130 2,496,000 24,960 100) 248,832 Apr. 1878 0 20 78,000 May. 1865 84% 84 
Cons. Her. & Roe...... Col. 16,500 1,000,000 100,000 10 eo) ees echo temoen ET eich Ei sccts babar tnnes 
Crown Point, G. 8...... Nev. 600 10,000,000 — 100,000) 100 1,673,370 Jan. 1878 1 00 11,588,000 Jan.. 1875 2 00 24 
qureka Cons., G. 8. L.. Nev. ......... 5,000,000 50,000 100 100,000 May 1876 1 00 1,600,000 Feb. 1878 3 00 24 
hureka G. Mg., G....... Cal. 1,680 2,000,000 NL MN x scnecc cen sbvecs taswes|susene 2,134,000 Aug. 1877. 2 00.... 
os SE” BED icnnxe ane 500,000 20,000, 25; 360,000 June 1876 5 00 585,000 Nov./1871 1 00.... 
Gould & Curry, G. 8... Nev. 612 10,800,000 108,000, 100 2,666,000 Apr.. 1878 1 00) 3,826,800 Oct. 11870 10 00 .... 
i OD, cnwscbnns pet eels | seebanns welscenseussbioloss s0bb sleeves hoe baeenes teeeeGs leGebelunnees 1,200,000! Feb. 1878 1 00 . 
Hale & Norcross, G. 8.. 400 11,200,000 = 112,000, 100 2,746,000 Dec.. 1877 1 00 1,598,000 Apr. (1871) 5 00 12 
PE Ws wnc cheese 3,288, 1,000,000 100,000 10 wi... Tein tekionit saben 160.000 May. 1878 01012 
Kentuck, G. s. 95) 3,000,000 30,000, 100) 270,000 Dec.. 1874 1 00) 1,252,000 Mar. |1870 5 00... 
Leopard, L 1,500 5,000,000 50,000, 100, 125,000 Feb.. 1878 50 162,500 Dec. 1876 0 50.. 
Merrimac, 1,500 500,000 — 100,000 5 Y ... Sietapelaivk tauawes 120,000 Mar.*1878 0 1012 
SND, @.... consnsreens [ERS cscs ennnde 1,000,000 20,000 50 436,000 June 1869 1 00 1,820,000 Mar. 050... 
Moose..... 39,000 2,000,000 — 200,000 200,000 Mar. 0 25 10 
National, c } pichnnasinawe 500,000 20,000 360,000 Oct. 1 00 
N. Y. & Colorado, G....i;Col. |.......... 1,000,000 50,000 20,000 Mar. 0 20.. 
Northern Belle, s.......N 1,600 5,000,000 50,000 1,425,000 Feb. 100... 
| ere 3,000 10,000,000 — 100,000 PO a ere 100 6 
} I OE. snsnsennnwes 10,080,000 100,800 3,136,000 Mar. 1878 1394. 400' Mar. 400... 
aE ae 500,000 20,000 185,000 June 1868 460,000) July 206)... ‘ ea 7 eas 7 
et ae 1,000,000 20,000 $17,500 Sept. 1870 20,000 Jan. 1 - deste Dibeed a labae dl eeae aie ases tolewe aks 
Plumas. ..| 1,000,000 100,000 Fr Sas = 26,000| May 10 .. 05 4.20 4.10 4.20 4.10) 4.25 
Polar 5S) 1,300 500,000 50,000 5,000| Jan. 0 se $6 bisahe Widens oléuesuleses-olesan x 
Quincy sie eeiees 200,000 20,000 2,130,000' Feb. 4 on | 
Ray mond | & Ely 5 Wee ‘ 5,000 3,000,000 30,000, 100, 540,000 Dec.. 1876 1.00 3,075,000! Sept. 300... 
Ridge, Dpecaccenesussanch Mch. 2 inate ination 500,000 20,000; 25) 200,000)|...... .....: 00... 90,000) Feb. 1 00)... 
Bye Fatoh.......sccoces Nev.  scxausebnene leans stuns louse 97,500 Nov. 1876 0 50 150,000) Dec. © 26'.... 
St. Joseph, L..........0. Mo. |2,000.a0a.| 1,000,000; 100,000) 10).......00.\ccsescissece! secsce UE «sss whepens| sa9<00] e000 
Savage, G. 8 y 800 11,200,000 112,000) 100 3, 762,500 Apr.. 1878 100 4,460,000 June 300. 
eS a rene Col. 1,700 500,000 a de Seb cect ieeene 10, ,000| May 01012 
Sierra Nevada, G. 8... 3,650) 10,000,000 100,000, 100 1, 050,000 Jan.. 1878 0 50 102,000) Jan. 1 00 10 
SEE MEE CL Listcabeesisscn kel sesubu lake bl doe tie ercebel es kb Rees lacsa pl conbsheces 1p eeene loebek laneeen 200), 000! Feb. 0 50... 
Stamdard ........ Mis Lscewgsennelcsnebetsesslcnays kes tesure lebsenheees| aonbvs henson |baeese 300,000! Feb. 100. 
Yellow Jacket, @. v 100 3,678,000 Apr.. 1878 2 00 2,184 000 Aug. 250. 


‘ike’ te" 











1.60: **""500 
37¢ ‘She. 80,200 


Total Assessment levied to date....... oles 
Total Mining Dividends to date....... .. . 













. 52,057,802 | Total Sales of Coal Stocks for the week...... 
220.477 B32 ky </ Sales of Mining Shares for the week.. 
declared on the preferred stock of this Co. in July. 


seecccccccecers23%,500 Shares, 
365: * 


